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Gold Production in Australasia 

The gold production of Australasia, which 
has been declining for several years, 
again shows a decrease in the first half 
of 1911, the loss being 10.7 per cent., 
as compared with the corresponding per- 
iod in 1910. The following table shows 
the output in fine ounces, the figures for 
Tasmania and South Australia being esti- 
mated. 








_ 1910 1911 Changes 
West’n Australia 729,582 672,860 D. 56,722 
WROD = 6c vanlee 275,948 262,396 D. 13,552 
Queensland ...... 218,434 184,655 D.- 33,779 
New South Wales 100,129 105,365 I. 5,236 
South Australia.. 4,120 3,900 D. 220 
Tasmania........ 19,100 18,506 D. 600 
Commonwealth 1,347,313 1,247,676 D. 99,637 
New Zealand..... 234,176 220,597 D. 13,579 
OIE os oa vcas 1,681,489 1,468,273 D. 213,216 
Total value..... $34,756.378 $30,349,203 D. $4,407,175 


The only increase shown is in New South 
Wales, where there has been more active 
prospecting and an enlarged production 
at several old mines. In the other states 
no special causes can be assigned for 
the decline in output, beyond those which 
have been in evidence for several years 
past. No new mining districts have been 
opened and very few new mines; while 
a number of the older mines are grad- 
ually falling off, either in quantity of ore 
extracted, or—as in Western Australia— 
in the grade of the ore. The Southern 
Cross field in Western Australia, for 
which great things were predicted, has not 
been a large producer so far. In New 
Zealand the loss this year is mainly due 
to a smaller output from the Waihi mine, 
the most important producer. 








Metal Mining Hampered by 
Canadian Coal Strike 

The metal-mining industry in western 
Canada is being seriously affected by the 
differences of the coal operators and 
miners in that section. The copper-smelt- 
ing companies in British Columbia have 
been hard pressed for several months to 
The low 
price of copper and the low tenor of the 


secure a sufficient fuel supply. 


ores smelted will prevent continued op- 
eration with Eastern coke and it is now 
announced that one of the largest com- 
panies will close its smeltery and mines 





as soon as present stocks are exhausted. 
Common report has it that 
smelting 


another 
company is losing $30,000 
monthly because of the strike, and while 
this may be an exaggerated figure there 
is no doubt that these companies are ap- 
proaching a crisis. By resorting to stor- 
age piles and temporary importation of 
Eastern coke, they have been able to 
avoid for a number of months a complete 
shutdown.: It is impracticable, however, 
for them to proceed indefinitely on an 
abnormally expensive basis, and with the 
prolonging of the coal miners’ strike a 
complete cessation of smelting operations 
is likely to ensue, with the concurrent 
closing of the mines except possibly so 
far as development may be concerned. 
With practically no coal mined since 
March in Alberta and in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass district of British Columbia, 
there is not only likelihood of a shortage 
at the metal mines, but the supply of coal 
for domestic purposes in the Northwest 
will be a serious problem this autumn 
and winter, unless this labor controversy 
be speedily adjusted. 








The Copper Statisties 
While it is undoubtedly to be wished 
that the favorable statistics for July 
had been developed by increased domestic 
deliveries rather than by a diminished 
production due to merely temporary con- 
ditions, it is nevertheless to be recog- 
nized that the reduction of the world’s 
accumulation by about 24,000,000 lb. is 
At the middle of 1910 the 
total visible supply was about 401,000,- 
000, exclusive of the stocks at Ham- 
burg and Rotterdam that were not then 
reported. At the end of July, 1911, the 
total was about 330,000,000 lb., inclusive 
of Hamburg and Rotterdam. In fact, the 
accumulation has been reduced in 13 
months ty about 120,000,000 Ib., in spite 
of the undiminished production and. the 
commercial reaction in the United States. 
The present stock of copper is neither 
alarming nor very uncomfortable. 


auspicious. 


If we 
accept the statistics of the Metallgesell- 
schaft, usually reliable, the world’s con- 
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sumption of copper in 1910 was about 
1973 million pounds, of which 330 million 
is about 1624 per cent., or about two 
months’ supply. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
present surplus should be viewed in com- 
parison with the present consumption, 
not in comparison with that of five years 
ago. In 1910 the world’s consumption 
was 894,900 metric tons against 658,800 
in 1907, and in 1910, for the first time 
in several years, consumption surpassed 
production. The reduction in stocks in 
1911 indicates that the same condition 
has prevailed so far during the current 
year. 

It is furthermore to be borne in mind 
that the present visible supply represents 
most of the copper that is immediately 
available, the brass makers, wiredrawers 
and sheet rollers carrying far less in 
their yards than they used to do. The 
stock of copper can never be reduced 
to zero. It must be maintained at a 
considerable figure in order to conserve 
the conditions of trade and manufacture. 
We are of the opinion that there ought 
for ordinary safety to be 60 to 75 million 
pounds in the hands of American refiners, 
and about 100 million pounds in Europe 
and America combined. 

The copper market has worked itself 
into a better statistical position than it 
has held for a long time. The matter of 
concern is, of course, whether the im- 
provement in consumption is going to 
swell with sufficient rapidity to absorb the 
new production and continue to eat into 
the stock. American manufacturers who 
persevere in their policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying are clearly of the opinion that 
such a development is not to be expected. 
Consumption is, however, capable of 
great increases, especially under the stim- 
ulus of low prices. Thus the world’s con- 
sumption of 1908 was nearly 7 per cent. 
in excess of that of 1907, that of 1909 
was over 12 per cent. above that of 1908, 
and that of 1910 showed an increase of 
more than 13 per cent. During this per- 
iod the demand overtook the production, 
swollen by the new outputs of Utah and 
Nevada. If consumption continues to in- 
crease at the same rate as in the last 
three years it will take care of the outputs 
of Miami, Ray, Chino, Braden and Bo- 
nanza at their contemplated maximums, 
which, by the way, will hardly be attained 
before another 18 months. If Utah 
should decide to make a greatly enlarged 








output, the market could, of course, be 
swamped, just as it could if Copper 
Queen and Anaconda should adopt the 
same policy, but that would not be a 
wise policy, and the good sense of the 
respective managements will probably ex- 
clude it. We do not think that there will 
be any abandonment of the policy of 
curtailment inaugurated about a year ago 
until improvement in market conditions 
justifies it. F 


The Michigan College of 
Mines 


The quarter-centennial of the Michigan 
College of Mines, celebrated at Hough- 
ton last week, was noteworthy not only 
for its excellent management, but also 
for its effect in inspiring appreciation and 
support among its alumni and attracting 
public attention to an institution that well 
deserves it. Everyone in the mining in- 
dustry has been for many years aware 
of the existence of the school at Hough- 
ton and in a general way has been cog- 
nizant that it has been doing good work, 
but comparatively few, outside of its own 
alumni and the inhabitants of the min- 
ing districts of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, we think, have realized the 
full scope of its influence upon the min- 
ing industry. It is distinctly a revelation 
to him who, for the first time, examines 
the register of the graduates of this col- 
lege and discovers the large proportion of 
them that have attained positions of great 
responsibility in mining work, and rec- 
ognizes so many names that are well 
known and honored in the industry. The 
idea that there must be a good reason for 
this follows naturally. 

In considering what that reason may 
be, we are inclined to dismiss the com- 
mon arguments respecting the relative 
advantages of mining schools situated ad- 
jacent to a mining district and remote 
from any. The students of a college re- 
mote from any mine may easily secure 
practical mining training along with their 
work in the laboratories and lecture 
rooms. Many do. On the other hand, a 
mining school might be situated in the 
very heart of a mining district, character- 
ized by peculiar, and perhaps bad, prac- 
tice, and the result upon the students 
would be far from helpful. 

Nor shall we dwell long upon the spe- 
cies of instruction in the classrooms. In 
one institution certain lines of study may 
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be emphasized at the expense of others; 
and in another institution the policy may 
be quite the opposite; but none is able 
to produce any man who is more than 
an apprentice-engineer, and it has done 
its duty if it has rightly molded his char. 
acter, well directed his thoughts, and 
taught him how to study. In this the 
governing factor is the college atmosphere, 
and fortunate is that college which 
in addition to a good atmosphere of its 
own is surrounded by that of a great 
mining district, characterized by a prac- 
tice that is distinguished for its excel- 
lence. 

This is the happy situation of the Mich- 
igan College of Mines. Situated in the 
midst of one of the oldest and largest 
mining districts of the United States, a 
district whereof the mines are extraor- 
dinary for their permanence and whereof 
the conditions have led to the develop- 
ment of a mining practice of the first or- 
der in magnitude and of a superlative at- 
tention to details, the students of this 
school have ever had under their obser- 
vation examples of first-class mining and 
have been under the inspiration of good 
work. 

Moreover, a large proportion of the 
graduates of this college have naturally 
been drafted into the corps of these 
mines and in them have learned prac- 
tical mining, working up from the bottom, 
and luckily escaping the lure of the more 
tawdry but less enduring positions that 
often beguile young men fresh from 
school. This has produced a strong body 
of men, technically educated and practic- 
ally trained, in the operating department 
of mining, and that is the department 
wherein the most important work in the 
economics of mining remains to be done. 
It seems to us as we look over the regis- 
ter of the Houghton alumni that they 
have ever been especially strong as op- 
erators and this we are disposed to as- 
cribe to their environment while students 
at the school. 








In the five months ended May 31, 
the United States imported 89,922,054 Ib. 


of sulphate of ammonia, used chiefly as 
a fertilizer. These imports came chiefly 


from Germany and Great Britain, where 
the material is produced as a by-product. 
In Great Britain over 25 per cent. of the 
total output is recovered from coke-oven 
gas, and in Germany the proportion is 
still higher. 
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Our Conservation Blunder 


That part of British Columbia that 
lies along the northern boundary of the 
State of Washington produced last year 
about $10,000,000 worth of gold, silver, 
copper and lead.. That part of the State 
of Washington that lies along the south- 
ern boundary of British Columbia, in 
1909 produced $455,000 worth of these 
metals. The figures for Washington for 
1910 are not available, as we are always 
more than a year behind the Canadian 
province in the compilation of statistics 
on mines and mineral production, but 
they will not materially differ from those 
for 1909. A ratio of 1:20 or 1:30 in 
favor of British Columbia has long ex- 
isted, and with no apparent reason, for 
mineral conditions present the same sur- 
face indications south of the boundary 
as on the north. 

They are artificial conditions which 
differ, and the report of the Minister of 
Mines of British Columbia for 1910, 
just issued, serves again to call atten- 
tion to the mistakes of administration in 
American conservation. It is an error to 
assume that the people of the West op- 
pose conservation. The differences ex- 
isting are differences of interpretation. 
The West believes that conservation of 
our natural resources is to use them 
without waste; that they are not for 
future generations, but for all genera- 
tions, and that that includes the living 
as well as those as yet unborn. 


WHat “CONSERVATION” MEANS 


What the people of the Western States 
oppose, is that kind of conservation, 
which, when applied, serves to keep per- 
petually unoccupied and unused nearly 
one-half the area of an American State. 
Idle resources are as useless as wasted 
resources. They serve no one. The lands 
where Indiana’s matchless black walnuts 
grew are now farms, and are to that ex- 
tent productive. The area of Washing- 
ton which lies along the Canadian 
boundary is for the most part locked up 
in reservations. It is as rich in min- 
eral resources as that portion of British 
Columbia which adjoins it on the north. 

The British provinces regulate, hold, 
control and dispose of their own lands. 
North of the boundary there is mineral 
development. South of this imaginary 
line is mining stagnation, except in those 
relatively small areas which lie outside 
the reserves, like Republic, which fur- 
nished more than one-half of the State’s 
gold and silver in 1909. 

In July, 1910, a new mining region 
was found on the upper Skagit, just 
North of the boundary. In August of 
that year a provincial engineering corps 
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was in the field looking for a route for 
a road to the new district. In Washing- 
ton there are hundreds of partly de- 
veloped mining properties languishing 
for transportation, or rather for the lack 
of it. The State owns no lands within 
the reserves; the counties have nothing 
they can tax there. If roads are built to 
mines, they must be built by mine own- 
ers. All mines are prospects first. No 
prospector has money to build a road to 
his prospect, so that first early stage is 
seldom passed if transportation is lack- 
ing. 

British Columbia has sacrified no 
forests to develop mines; for that prov- 
ince does not part with its timber lands. 
That government leases them for a term 
of years, gets an annual rental which 
entitles the lessees to hold the desired 
tracts until they come into the market. 
When the timber is finally cut it is done 
under provincial regulations, the stump- 
age is then paid and the land remains 
the property of the province, which can 
reforest it. Men can speculate in timber 
there, but the longer the lease is held 
for rising prices the more the govern- 
ment receives from the speculator. In 
the meantime mining development is 
encouraged, aid is given prospectors in 
the form of provincial roads to unde- 


veloped districts and laws fostering 
the industry as well as_ preventing 
monopoly. In short, no bureau at Ot- 


tawa is running the internal affairs of 
any Canadian province, and in British 
Columbia, at least, monopoly 
known. 


THE PROPER INTERPRETATION OF CON- 
SERVATION 


The desired interpretation of conser- 
vation is the use without waste of all 
our natural resources. Bureau admin- 
istration of the national forests, how- 
ever, through failure to meet real exist- 
ing conditions in a practical way, in- 
stead of looking at them telescopically— 
and too often through the inverted glass 
at that—and then formulating long-dis- 
tance administrative theories, is one of 
the most powerful of the forces now 
driving men into Canada. There are 
great areas of agricultural lands within 


is not 
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these reserves which should be open to 
settlement, and unless this is done they 
will always remain unproductive wilder- 
nesses. 

Conservation is a vital issue here, in 
the sense that sentiment is rapidly 
crystallizing against its use as the play- 
thing of politicians. The man who has 
never been west of Wilmington, Del., 
cannot be expected to know an over- 
ripe fir from a tree which is immature. 
What more does a man know who has 
lived his life as a clerk of a bureau at 
Washington, D. C.? The people of the 
West, after all, are more vitally con- 
cerned in the preservation of their own 
natural wealth than the people of New 
England, for instance. So far the West 
has not been permitted to have a voice 
in this regulation of its own internal 
affairs, not in the sense, at least, in 
which the British provinces on the north 
have been permitted to regulate theirs. 
And the West now wants that. Imprac- 
tical and political administration of our 
national forests has been our one large 
conservation blunder. The figures I have 
quoted show one phase of it only, and 
that is how it has retarded mining de- 
velopment in one isolated region. There 
are many more indictments just as 
serious. 

E. H. THOMAS. 

Seattle, Wash.; Aug. 11, 1911. 








Calculating Machines in 
Mine Offices 


I note with much interest the account 
of the use of calculating machines by 
Mr. MacCoy in the JouRNAL of July 22. 
It is not everyone, however, who is able 
to spend the money necessary for a ma- 
chine. A less expensive aid to arithmet- 
ical calculations is found in the large 
multiplication tables. Perhaps some read- 
ers may not know of these books, and 
may find them as useful as I have found 
them, even though they are greatly in- 
ferior to the calculating machine. 

The name of one such book is: “Cal- 
culating Tables,” by H. Zimmerman, 
Asher & Co., London. This work con- 
tains (among other tables) a multiplica- 
tion table from 1 « 1 to 99 « 100. I think 
the cost is about $2. Another is Dr. 
A. L. Crelle’s “Calculating Tables,” giv- 
ing the products of every two numbers 
from one to 1000 and their application 
to the multiplication and division of all 
numbers above 1000. (Georg Reimer, 
Berlin, 1908. Price about $4.50.) This 
book contains the multiplication table 
up to 999 « 1000. 

In a note on Mr. MacCoy’s aarticle 
other calculating machines are said to 
do the work equally as well as the 
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Brunsviga. I, for one, should be glad 
to have the names and addresses of the 
manufacturers of these machines. 
W. H. SHOCKLEY. 

London, England, Aug. 1, 1911. 

[Other calculating machines than the 
Brunsviga are: Millionaire Calculating 
Machine, W. A. Morschhauser, 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, agent; Tim Cal- 


culating Machine, Oscar Miiller, 32 
Broadway, New York, agent; Ensign 
Electric Calculating Machine, Ensign 


Manufacturing Company, Boston; these 
are all big and comparatively expensive 
machines, which do addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, square 
root, etc., with equal facility, show at 
least a temporary record of the numbers 
entering into the calculation, and can be 
operated by anyone. The Comptometer, 
made by Felt & Tarrant, Chicago, III, 
is a light machine, which does addition 
and multiplication with marvelous speed, 
but keeps no record of the multiplier or 
multiplicand, and hence requires the 
problem to be worked a second time as a 
check. Subtraction and division can be 
performed on it by experts, but a little 
more slowly. The Burroughs Adding 
Machine (Detroit, Mich., or 76 Cannon 
street, London), and the Wales, made by 
the Adder Machine Company, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., are both comparatively 
slow machines adapted for addition and 
multiplication. They print a permanent 
record of every figure, and their great 
advantage lies in this fact.—EpiTor.] 


Gas in Metal Mines 


It is not often that gases, especially 
gases containing hydrocarbons, are found 
in metal mines, but occasionally occur- 
rences are reported. In 1903 a bore hole 
was put down to a depth of 5000 ft. 
below the bottom of the 2700-ft. shaft at 
the Angelo Deep mine in the Transvaal. 
The drill was cutting shale at that depth 
when inflammable gas was encountered. 

In May, 1908, gas was found issuing 
from a bore hole 51 ft. deep in the foot 
wall of the Simmer Deep. This bore 
hole was being cut at the 12th level east 
of No. 8 incline. Gas was also found 
in one of the other drifts west of the 
Milner shaft, but after the first ignition 
no more gas was found. 

On the night of May 29, 1911, four 
men were burned by gas that issued 
from the upper part of a drift on the 
21st level west of the Milner shaft. The 
gas from the 51-ft. bore hole was 
analyzed and found to contain: Carbon 
dioxide, 0.4 per cent., by volume; 
methane, 77.3 per cent.; hydrogen, 8.4 
per- cent.; nitrogen, 13.9 per cent. I 
believe that gases of somewhat similar 
composition were found in some of the 
Cobalt mines and at the Silver Islet mine 
in Lake Superior. 

KENNEDY HANSHAW. 
Transvaal, June 17, 








Johannesburg, 
1911. 
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Charges against Broken Ore 


In the JouRNAL of Aug. 12, J. Bowie 
Wilson opens an interesting discussion as 
to what items should properly be charged 
to ore broken in the filling or shrinkage 
methods of stoping, that may revive for 
discussion that old subject, as to how de- 
velopment expenses should be charged. 
In reality the question of how such ex- 
penses should be charged is little influ- 
enced by what is proper; it is a matter 
of bookkeeping and is largely controlled 
by the ideas of the owner of the mine or 
directors of the company, who may 
see fit to include development expenses 
in the cost of mining or to carry all or a 
portion of such expenses as a develop- 
ment account. 

There are few directors and few mine 
managers who would care to charge to 
the cost of mining, interest on the profit 
to be made from ore broken. And rightly 
so. Why should such interest be charged 
any more than if the ore were not broken, 
but blocked out? It is hardly conceivable 
why such interest on the profit of ore 
broken should be charged. That profit 
does not represent any money that has 
been tied up; it is new wealth and cannot 
earn interest until it is available as an 
exchangeable commodity. What expense 
has been incurred by getting ore broken 
in the stopes represents money that has 
been tied up that otherwise would be 
available for other purposes and for that 
reason interest on the money that has 
been spent in creating a reserve of brok- 
en ore may properly be charged to the 
cost of mining. Such money had to be 
provided before the ore could be broken, 
but nothing was provided of the profit to 
be made from the ore. The money spent 
in breaking the ore could have been put 
out at interest in some investment, but 
that could not have been done with the 
profit derivable from the ore. As a mat- 
ter of tact, the money spent in breaking 
the ore was in nature an investment and 
is, therefore, a loan or advance on which 
interest may be charged. 


INTEREST CHARGES IN SHRINKAGE 
STOPING 


In shrinkage stoping the broken ore, 
left in the stope until the stope is brok- 
en out, supports the walls while a por- 
tion of the ore broken is being drawn for 
milling. If the interest on the cost of 
breaking that portion of the ore remaining 
in the stope is charged to the portion im- 
mediately drawn for milling and to leave 
working room above the drawn ore, then 
when the stoping is finished, about 60 per 
cent. of the ore originally ir. the stope 
is available for milling, and on it no in- 
terest is chargeable. So far as I can see, 
charging interest on the filling would 
hardly be worth while. In stopes of or- 
dinary size, the time between starting a 
new stope and drawing the last of the 
broken ore would be too short to make 
the interest of any large amount, and 
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such a system would make the cost keep- 
ing complex, without any real advantages, 

Mr. Wilson mentions the case of brok- 
en ore being left in the mine until the 
price of the metal advances. This prac- 
tice is in the nature of an investment, 
and interest on the cost of developing 
and ground breaking must be taken into 
consideration, but charging interest also 
on the prospective profit seems to me to 
be a rather fine-drawn nicety. 


THE FUNCTION OF BROKEN ORE RESERVE 


The reserve of broken ore in stopes is 
the flywheel between the rate of mining 
and the rate of milling. These rates 
should be so adjusted that the mill may 
keep at work during any ordinary period 
of cessation of stoping and vice versa, 
so that mining may continue while the 
mill is temporarily idle. Beyond this, 
it hardly seems necessary to constantly 
increase the reserve of broken ore in the 
stopes. At the beginning of operations 
the expense of creating a reserve of brok- 
en ore proportional to the capacity of the 
mill should be an item of initial develop- 
ment, chargeable to capital account, the 
same as the expense of sinking a shaft. 
Thereafter, as long as the capacity of 
the mill is not increased, the rate of 
ground breaking should approximate the 
rate of milling, and then, as a ton of ore 
is broken to take the place of each ton 
drawn from the stope to supply the mill, 
the ground-breaking cost is fixed—the in- 
terest question is automatically adjusted, 
for the interest on the initial expense of 
creating a reserve of broken ore is cared 
for in the amortization of capital. 

The question of broken-ore reserve is 
quite different from that of blocked-out 
reserve. The latter is hardly a necessity 
in more than that it is an equalizer be- 
tween mining and milling; upon the for- 
mer the value of the mine as an invest- 
ment and security is largely dependent. 
There are mines wherein the reserve of 
broken ore is more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the mills for a year. In the particu- 
lar mine I have in mind, the blocked-out 
reserve is sufficient to last a score of 
years, the ore deposit is enormous and 
the gold content remarkably uniform. 
Why such an enormous reserve is carried 
is not clear. 

Insofar as the charging of interest on 
the expense of creating a reserve of brok- 
en ore is involved in the question of se- 
lection of a system of mining, I believe 
that the choice of a system will be gov- 
erned by far more weighty considera- 
tions than the comparison of the amounts 
of the interests on initial expenditures. 
The choice will be made more from en- 
gineering considerations of the particular 
conditions at the mine in question and 
upon these the matter of interest on the 
reserve of broken ore will be of sec- 
ondary moment. 

James WILLING. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1911. 
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Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Canada, Limited, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, re- 
ceived at its smelting and refining works 
at Trail, British Columbia, 392,751 tons 
of ore, including concentrates, and 
smelted 388,774 tons. The gross value 
of the metals recovered, gold, silver, lead 
and copper, waS approximately $4,438,- 
000. The corresponding figures for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1910, were: 
Tons of ore smelted, 487,125; gross value 
of metals recovered, $5,911,767. As the 
average prices of the several metals did 
not vary much for the fiscal year, except 
that silver averaged nearly 1.8c. per 
oz. higher, the lower total value is at- 
tributable to a smaller tonnage of ore re- 
ceived and smelted. 

The tonnage of ore receipts from the 
company’s own mines last year was as 
follows, that for the preceding fiscal year 
being shown in brackets: Centre Star 
group, Rossland, 195,811 (194,013) tons; 
Snowshoe, Boundary, 86,402 (182,383) 
tons; Sullivan, East Kootenay, 33,852 
(6704) tons; St. Eugene, East Kootenay, 
lead concentrates, 9408 (17,987) tons; 
Richmond-Eureka, Slocan, 3140 (3399) 
tons; other mines, 6331 (777) tons. 
Custom-ore receipts were about 58,000 
tons as compared with 82,000 tons in the 
previous year. The decrease in custom 
ore receipts was largely attributable to 
the destruction last summer of surface 
plants at the Slocan mines and of railway 
trestles and bridges, which prevented 
production and shipment of ore during 
several months of the latter half of 1910. 
As the company’s annual meeting will 
not be held until Septeinber, and the re- 
port of the directors with statement of 
accounts will not be issued until then, no 
information relative to the year’s finan- 
cial results is yet available. 








First Aid Meet at Pittsburg 


A circular from the Bureau of Mines, 
at Washington, states that thirty thousand 
miners are expected to attend the na- 
tional mine-safety demonstration at Pitts- 
burg, Penn., Oct. 26 and 27. The date, 
which was originally set for Sept. 16, 
has been changed so that President Taft 
may be present on the second day, Oct. 
27, to witness a mimic mine explosion 
in a temporary steel gallery on Forbes 
ficid, an exhibition of rescue work by 
helmeted miners following an explosion, 
and to review the parade of miners. The 
President will make an address and will 
present souvenir prizes to the miners 
taking part in the contests. The general 
arrangements for the demonstration are 
in charge of H. M. Wilson, engineer-in- 
charge of the Bureau of Mines. 

The first day will be devoted to the 
interests of the mine operators, mine 
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owners, mining engineers and superin- 
tendents of mines. There will be an 
explosion of coal dust in the experiment 
gallery and tests of mine safety lamps 
in gas. The dangers of electric sparks 
in gas and coal dust will also be shown 
in one of the galleries. -In the after- 
noon, the engineers will witness an 
actual mine explosion in the experi- 
mental mine of the bureau at Bruceton, 
Penn., 12 miles from Pittsburg. Coal 
dust will be allowed to accumulate in 
the mine and black powder will be used; 
this is strongly urged against by the 
bureau in mines where there are dan- 
gerous conditions. In other words, the 
bureau’s experts will carry out in this 
mine all the bad practices which they 
believe lead to explosions. 

Expert rescue teams from the prin- 
cipal coal mines of the country will give 
friendly exhibitions at Forbes. field on 
Oct. 27 and then the miners will pass in 
review before the President. The parade 
of the miners will continue to the river 
front where a special pier has been as- 
signed them to witness the marine 
parade in honor of the centenary of the 
beginning of steam nagivation on the 
Ohio river. 








Amalgamated Pioche Mines 
and Smelters Corporation 


A merger of the Ohio & Kentucky 
Mining Company, the Consolidated 
Pioche Company, and the Nevada-Utah 
Mines and Smelters Corporation has been 
effected, and the name of the new com- 
pany is the Amalgamated Pioche Mines 
and Smelters Corporation. A _ circular 
issued by E. R. Wooley, president of the 
Nevada-Utah company gives the details 
as follows: 

The Ohio & Kentucky company 
owned 12 mining claims in Pioche,- and 
a one-half interest in the Consolidated 
Pioche company. The latter company 
owned 17 full and fractional mining 
claims adjoining and separating the prop- 
erties of the Ohio & Kentucky and 
Nevada-Utah companies, and also owned 
the Pioche Water Company, including 
the Highland and Floral springs and pipe 
line, which furnishes water to the town 
of Pioche and the mines. The Nevada- 
Utah company owned 20 full and frac- 
tional mining claims adjoining those of 
the above two companies, and also the 
remaining half interest in the Consoli- 
dated Pioche Company. 

The merger was accomplished by the 
purchase by the Nevada-Utah company 
of a 65-per cent. interest, for $225,000, 
in the outstanding capital stock of the 
Chio & Kentucky Mining Company, 
amounting to 300,000 shares, having a 
par value of $1,500,000. This is at the 
rate of 75c. per share. The new com- 
pany is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Maine with an authorized 
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capital stock of 1,000,000 shares, par 
value $10. The Ohio & Kentucky and 
Consolidated Pioche companies trans- 
ferred by deed their entire property 
holdings to the new company, each re- 
ceiving 200,000 shares of capital stock in 
the new company. The Nevada-Utah 
company deeded about 25 claims, situ- 
ated in the Pioche district and received 
therefor 100,000 shares of stock in the 
new company. At present there out- 
standing 500,000 shares of the Amalga- 
mated company, and of this amount over 
400,000 shares are in the treasury of the 
Nevada-Utah company, thereby insuring 
control. 








Impending Metal Tariff 
Revision 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Tariff developments in Congress 
considered to make it certain that 
next point to be taken up will be the 
meta! schedule. The so called experts 
in the employ of the Ways and Means 
Committee are now devoting their atien- 
tion to metals, including steel and iron, 
lead, zinc, etc. Meanwhile, at the other 
end of the Capitol, Senator Cummins has 
succeeded in securing the right of way 
for his steel-tariff proposition, which is 
to be attached to the cotton bill as an 
additional section of that measure. There 
is no probability that the cotton bill will 
be passed at the.current session of Con- 
gress; indeed, at the present writing it is 
uncertain whether it will even come to 
passage in the Senate. Should it pass 
there, however, it will simply be vetoed 
by President Taft. Moreover, there is 
small probability that the Ways and 
Means Committee will at this session, 
however long it may last, present a bill 
of their own in the lower chamber. 

What is indicated by the present situa- 
tion is that early next winter the stee! 
and iron schedule will be revised, while 
the duties on the other metals wili prob- 
ably receive attention at the same time. 
The direction likely to be taken by such 
revision is seen clearly in tke proposi- 
tions that have been made at the confer- 
ences during the last week between Mr. 
Underwood, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senator LaFol- 
lette, representing the Senate Finance 
Committee. The tenor of these negotia- 
tions has been that both parties should 
consider a plan for a flat reduction of 
40 per cent. in all duties in the steel and 
iron schedule, the rates on other metals 
being left. for future discussion. This 
plan has commended itself to Senator 
LaFollette as the leader of the insurgent 
Republicans, and apparently has not been 
distasteful to Mr. Underwood, notwith- 
standing the latter’s conservative tend- 
encies on the subject of steel and iron 
rates. The attack of Mr. Bryan in which 
the charge has been made that here is 


are 
the 
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a disinclination on the part of Mr. Under- 
wood to begin the revision of the steel 
and iron schedule has had the effect of 
forcing that schedule to the front and 
making it almost unavoidable that real 
work on it should be undertaken, if these 
pclitical assaults are to be rendered 
harmless to the so called conservative 
section of the Democratic party. 





Mt. Morgan Report 

The report of the Mt. Morgan Gold 
Mining Company, of Queensland, for the 
year ended May 31, 1911, states that 
development included 823 ft. of sinking 
and 2973 ft. of drifting; none of this was 
exploration work. Reserves in the Mt. 
Morgan mine are now estimated at 1,543,- 
000 tons containing 3.5 per cent. of cop- 
per and 8 dwt. of gold, and 2,070,500 
tons containing 3 per cent. copper and 
2.5 dwt. of gold. Practically all the 
available ore in the Mt. Morgan opencut 
is now exhausted; the Many Peaks mine, 
yielding fluxing ore carrying copper and 
gold, is a new operation, and made its 
first output this year. Difficulties in tim- 
bering are already encountered in this 
mine. 

The total tonnage of payable ore mined 
in the year was 34,686 from the opencut, 
* 261,751 from the Mt. Morgan mine, and 
57,700 from the Many Peaks mine; total, 
354,137 tons. In addition, 130 tons of 
limestone flux was taken out of the mine, 
and 1719 tons of pyrite for acid making 
was obtained in the opencut. Waste to 
the amount of 196,961 tons was handled 
and discarded from the opencut and 14,- 
435 tons from the underground workings. 

The company smelts its auriferous cop- 
per ore, coming mainly from the under- 
ground workings, in a five-furnace smel- 
tery, producing blister copper and some 
matte, while the silicious sulphide ore 
from the opencut and certain parts of the 
mine is treated by chlorination. 

The smeltery treated 173,209 tons of 
Mt. Morgan ore, averaging 3.01 per cent. 
copper and 10.33 dwt. of gold, and 52,289 
tons of Many Peaks ore, averaging 2.26 
per cent. copper and 0.18 dwt. of gold; 
total, 225,498 tons of ore, from which 
6408 tons of copper and 89,952 oz. of 
gold were recovered. Fluxes included 
80,498 tons of limestone, and 15,728 tons 
of ironstone from Iron island. The aver- 
age charge to produce 1 ton of blister 
copper was: Mt. Morgan ore, 26.18; 
Many Peaks ore, 8.15; limestone, 12.56; 
ironstone, 2.45; silicious ore for con- 
verter lining, 1.58; coke, 4.52 tons. The 
blister copper averaged 12.86 oz. of gold 
per ton. The average price received for 
the copper was £58 4s. 7d. per ton 
(12.63c. per pound). 

Trains of special cars, electrically 
operated, are now being installed for 
charging the furnaces. They were or- 


dered from the United States in August, 
1910, but were not delivered until April, 
1911. 


Only three furnaces were in 
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steady operation during the year; when 
the fifth furnace is completed, and the 
feeding arrangements are finished, it will 
be possible to run four furnaces con- 
stantly, with a saving in the amount of 
labor required. The boilers in the power 
house are being equipped with mechani- 
cal stokers, and two additional boilers 
and a turbo-generator are being installed. 

The chlorination works treated 109,371 
tons of silicious sulphide ore, averaging 
0.516 per cent. of copper and 9.36 dwt. 
of gold, recovering therefrom 565 tons 
of copper precipitate and 51,210 oz. of 
gold; an additional yield of 1287 oz. of 
gold was obtained from a cleanup of 
oxidized ore treated in the preceding 
year. 

The Columba colliery has been aban- 
doned and the £3295 spent on it has been 
charged to operating expenses and writ- 
ten off. Three dividends, each of 1s. per 
share, amounting to £150,000; additional 
depreciation of machinery and plant, 
£27,707; additional dividend of ls. per 
share, £50,000 were paid out of the year’s 
proceeds, leaving a surplus of £6290 to 
be carried forward. 


Settlement of Potash Con- 
troversy 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


According to information received from 
Germany within the last few days by 
the officers of the Administration, the 
controversy with reference to potash 
which caused so much disturbance last 
winter is practically disposed of, as a 
result of the negotiations that have been 
in progress at Munich. The plan now 
expected to be followed will result in 
the absorption of the Aschersleben and 
Sollstedt potash mines by the syndicate 
on the same basis as other mines al- 
ready controlled by that organization. 
There is no definite knowledge here of 
the details of the settlement, but from 
such advices as have been received, it 
is understood by the Government that 
a compromise has been made whereby 
the Agricultural Chemical interests in 
this country which were to have been 
supplied by the two mines in question 
will get their potash at a reasonable re- 
duction from the syndicate price for a 
time, while they will be obliged to re- 
concile themselves to the loss of a por- 
tion of their prospective large earnings 
from the low-priced potash contracts. 

At all events, it is now generally be- 
lieved in Government circles that the 
adjustment is sufficiently assured to make 
it certain there will be no further de- 
mands for action on the part of the 
United States intended to secure a closer 
observance of the terms of the contracts 
that were made with the American 
Agricultural Chemical Company. During 
the coming winter session, however, it 
is expected that the Southern democrats 
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will renew their attempt to secure legis- 
lation designed to discriminate in some 
manner against Germany on the ground 
that her potash policy subjects the United 
States consumers to the necessity of 
paying unreasonably high prices. 








Michigan School of Mines 
CALUMET CORRESPONDENCE 


The 25th anniversary celebration of 
the opening of the Michigan College of 
Mines and the reunion of alumni and 
former students was held in Houghton, 
Mich., Aug. 8 to 11. Former students 
were present from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, some coming from 
Mexico, Panama and the Philippine 
islands. Among the other guests were 
Chase S. Osborn, governor of Michigan; 
Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and the personal representa- . 
tive of President Taft; J. Parke Chan- 
ning; Doctor Drinker, president of Le- 
high University; Dr. George Otis Smith, 
director of the U. S. Geological Survey; 
W. R. Ingalls, editor of the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL, and M. E. Wads- 
worth, dean of the Pittsburg School of 
Mines and former president of the Michi- 
gan College of Mines. 

The celebration opened Tuesday morn- 
ing, Aug. 8, with a parade of alumni, 
former students and naval and military 
companies. In the afternoon, addresses 
were delivered by Governor Osborn, 
Secretary Nagel and J. Parke Channing. 
In the evening, the banquet was held. 
On Wednesday, Doctor Smith spoke on 
“The Mining Industry and the Public 
Lands,” Doctor Drinker on “The Con- 
tribution of the Mining Profession to the 
Conservation of Our Natural Resources” 
and President McNair, of the college, 
read the address prepared by George 
W. Perkins, a director of the Steel Cor- 
poration, who was unable to attend the 
reunion. In the evening an illuminated 
parade was held. 

Thursday was taken up with excur- 
sions to the Calumet & Hecla mills at 
Lake Linden, the Wolverine-Mohawk 
mill at Gay, the Ahmeek mine and the 
Red Jacket shaft of the Calumet & 
Hecla. The college play “In Tobero” 
was reproduced in the evening. Visits 
were made on Friday to the properties 


- on the south range, and the reunion came 


to a close with an illuminated boat 
parade, on Portage lake, in the evening. 
During the reunion a permanent alumni 
association was formed with John L. 
Harris, of Hancock, Mich., a member of 
the first graduating class, as president. 
A total of 574 mining engineers has 
been graduated from the college. 


The biennial report of the State Bu- 
reau of Mines of Colorado for 1909-10 
shows that during 1910 there were 19,568 
men engaged in mining, milling and 
smelting in that State. Of this number 
11,942 were employed below ground. 
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VETTES 





This department is designed to treat 
in a brief way of details of everyday 
practice. Many readers are doing inter- 
esting things in mining and milling that 
other readers like to know about. The 
thought that there is nothing new in them 
should not be a deterrent of telling about 
them. Something that is an old story in 
one district may be quite unknown in an- 
other. .Our draftsmen can develop any 
kind of a pencil sketch that is intelligible. 
A blueprint answers all the purposes of 
the engraver. Contributions are solic- 
ited. 








Ventilation by Drill Holes 
By W. F. BoERICKE* 


In the shallow zinc mines of Wisconsin, 
drill holes, aside from their primary pur- 
pose of serving to prospect the ground, 
are of considerable use later in ventilat- 
ing the underground workings. The holes 
are usually put down with churn drills 
and are seldom much over 125 ft. deep, 
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STOVE-PIPE VENTILATOR FOR DRILL HOLES 


with a diameter of six to eight inches. The 
drilling cost is usually about 60 to 80c. 
per ft., depending upon the amount of 
drilling. 

Where the holes are at different ele- 
vations, a small current of air usually 
Passes down one and up the other. This 
can be augmented by erecting a high 
Standpipe above one, thus increasing the 
draft. If one of the holes is wet, as fre- 
quently happens, the dripping water aids 


—_ 


*Mining engineer, Mineral Point, Wis. 













Notes of Interest to 
Prospectors and Op- 
erators of Small as 


wel] as Large Mines 
Things that have to 
be done in Everyday 


considerably in catching the air and car- 
rying it down, on the familiar principle 
of hydraulic compression. Sometimes a 
small fan and motor forces a strong cur- 
rent down, or a suction fan may be used. 
Occasionally a sail is rigged to deflect 
the wind down the hole. 

A more effective means than the last 
is employed at the Ross mine, Linden, 
Wis., as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. The device is simple and inex- 
pensive, and can be made by the mine 
blacksmith. It consists of several lengths 
of ordinary 7-in. galvanized stove pipe 
joined together and projecting six feet 
above the ground. The bottom piece is 
sunk down the drill hole through the soil 
until it strikes rock. Guy wires hold it 
firmly in a vertical position. 

The top section consists of two pieces 
of pipe, one flared slightly so as to fit 
easily on the other. Strap iron, bent into 
angles, is riveted as shown, and iron 
washers, with a bolt slipped through the 
strap irons, allows one to turn freely 
on the other. The top piece has an ordi- 
nary stove-pipe elbow securely fitted to 
it, which in turn is fastened to the funnel, 
a wide concave piece dimensioned as 
shown. The fan-shaped piece on the rear 
is, of course, to turn the device so as 
to face the wind at all times. A piece of 
bar iron is suspended from the front 
of the mouth of the pipe in such a way 
as to counterbalance the force of the 
wind when blowing against it. 


Waterproofing Concrete 


Soapy water in concrete has been used 
in Germany, instead of ordinary water, to 
make reinforced concrete watertight. A 
grain elevator, which was exposed to in- 
undation, was built on the Danube and, 
according to Beton und Eisen, the gaging 
water was replaced by a solution of pot- 
ash soap. The building has stood one 


inundation well, while another building 
of the same material, without the soap, 
did not keep the water out. 





— 


Discharge Gate for Leaching 
Vats 


The accompanying illustration is of a 


discharge gate for cyanide-plant leaching 


vats that was designed by Philip Argall 
as early as 1906. The characteristic of 
the gate is that the valve is dropped 
from its seat by gravity to full open po- 
sition. 

The valve as shown in the sketch is de- 
signed: for use in steel vats. The tripod 
A is self supporting and at its upper 
part is threaded to receive a 3-in. pipe B. 
This pipe extends above the surface of 
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THE ARGALL DISCHARGE GATE FOR 
LEACHING VATS 


the charge in the vat and terminates in 
a special casting C threaded to receive 
it. Upon the upper face of this casting, 
which is machine finished, rests a cir- 
cular notched plate D bolted at one side 
to the casting C. Through the pipe B 
there extends the valve rod E bolted to 
the valve at the bottom and terminating 
in a special head F to the eye-bolt in 
which is attached a chain. This special 
head is threaded to the valve rod. 

To open the discharge valve the head 
F is given one turn which loosens the 
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grip on D enough to permit slipping that 
plate to one side so that the head F, the 
base of which is larger than the notch 
in D, can slip down with the valve rod 
through the pipe B. The drop of the 
valve is limited by the bolts below the 
bottom of the vat. In closing the gate the 
valve is pulled up by the chain until 
the head F is raised to such position that 
disk D may be slid in place beneath it 
and the valve is then brought to bear on 
its seat by screwing F tightly down upon 
D, the disk F being enlarged at the bot- 
tom to give ample bearing area around 
the notch in the disk. This gate, in some 
ways resembles the Oliver gate described 
in the JOURNAL of May 13, but the meth- 
ods of operation are different. 
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THE CLERMONT 


Composition of Magnolia 


Metal 


As frequent information is desired 
about the composition of “Magnolia Anti- 
Friction Metal,” the following analysis 
and mixture formula may be of interest, 
seys the Brass World, July, 1911. 

The analysis is: Lead, 78.27 per cent.; 
antimony, 17.81; tin, 3.88; copper, 0.04. 

To make the mixture, it is customary to 
take the following as the amount of tin in 
the analysis is slightly lower than is gen- 
erally introduced: 

Lead, 80 I1b.; antimony, 15 
tin, 5 lb. Or, if antimonial-lead 
to be used (which will reduce the 
cost of the mixture considerably), the 
following should be taken: 20 per cent. 
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antimonial-lead, 100 Ib.; pure lead, 2614 
Ib.; tin, 64% Ib. Many  babbitt-metal 
manufacturers now use this mixture for 
a lead-base anti-friction metal of me- 
dium grade. 


Details of a Wooden Head- 
frame 
By Percy E. BARBOUR* 


In the accompanying cut, the details 
of the headframe of the Clermont shaft 
at Goldfield, Nev., are shown. This is an 
excellent example of the simple A-frame 
type of head gear. 

The total quantity of timber used in the 


construction of the headframe was 23,000 
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Within recent months a belt conveyer, 
having a steel belt, has been built and 
put in operation at the Murray plant of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, at Murray, Utah, and has so 
far given entire satisfaction. The belt 
was installed at one side of the unload- 
ing track at the sulphide mill and was, 
intended to handle matte, which is mostly 
in large chunks. The matte is shoveled 
on to the steel belt, which delivers it to 
an inclined steel-pan conveyer running 
into the sulphide mill. Formerly, the 
matte was shoveled on to a horizontal 
pan conveyer, which was very unsatis- 
factory, on account of the large amount 
of power consumed and the excessive 
repairs required. 


nl 
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HEADFRAME—GOLDFIELD CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY 


bd.ft. There were also used 3300 Ib. of 
bolts and rods, and 500 Ib. of cast-iron 
washers. 


Steel Belt Conveyer 
By N. L. STEWART? 


In order to overcome the excessive 
wear encountered in the handling of ma- 
terial in large, heavy chunks, with sharp 
corners, which would be quickly destruc- 
tive of an ordinary rubber belt, con- 
veyers with steel belts have been in use 
for some time. An example was de- 
scribed in the JoURNAL of Sept. 3, 1910. 


*Mining engineer, Tecoma, Nev. 
+Engineer, 429 Lovendale street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 





The power required to operate the new 
steel-belt conveyer is comparatively small. 
The conveyer is 50 ft. long, and the belt 
travels about 100 ft. per min. The belt 
is made of No. 14 gage tank steel, 24 in. 
wide, with single-riveted, lap joints. The 
top belt is supported on idlers while the 
bottom slides on the wooden timbers of 
the conveyer support. The head and tail 
pulleys are cast iron, 48 in. diameter, 
and have no lagging. The pulleys are 
made large in order that the steel belt 
may not be permanently deformed. 

A wooden hopper over the belt is pro- 
vided to shovel into and to guide the ma- 
terial to the center of the belt. Bar-iron 
protectors are placed over each idler to 
prevent large pieces of matte from strik- 
ing the belt directly over the idlers. 
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Trouble with Engine Main 
Bearing 


Some time ago, while in charge of an 
18x36-in. corliss engine, writes William 
Powell in Power, I was greatly both- 
ered by the tendency the main bear- 
ing had toward heating. I  experi- 
enced but little reiief after thoroughly 
cleaning what : could of it, and cool- 
ing dopes proved their uselessness. I 
was soon compelled to discard the oil 
cups and to flood the journal with a 
stream of oil flowing directly from the 
gravity feed pipe. I had no time to jack 
up the shaft and rebabbitt the journal, 
as it was imperative that the engine be 
kept in service seven days a week. 

Some relief was had by running a 
pipe line from the air receiver to a hole 
drilled in the side of the pillow-block, as 
at A in the accompanying illustration. 
The air escaped from every opening 
around the shaft. 

About this time there appeared some 
discussions concerning the best method 
of cutting oil grooves in large jour- 
nals. Some favored smooth bearings 


with no channels whatever, and others 
they got 


related how relief by cut- 








AiR PipE TO MAIN BEARING 


ting the oil grooves in the shaft instead 
of in the babbitt. In this vexing dilemma 
I was willing to try anything which gave 
promise of relief, so I cut grooves in the 
shaft, with the result that my troubles 
completely disappeared. Let not the ad- 
vocates of this method rejoice unduly at 
my success, however, for as I was cut- 
ting the channels the chisel encountered 
a substance difficult to chip, a piece of 
cast steel embedded in the softer material 
of the shaft. - Its position corresponded 
with a shallow groove worn in the babbitt 
of the quarter boxes; and I believe it 
was the removal of this sharp alien mat- 
ter that, cured my trouble, and not the 
cutting of oil channels. 

Nearly all main pillow blocks are con- 
Structed somewhat on the same principle; 
yet, once in a while, a designer will in- 
troduce some novel feature which sur- 
prises the engineer. 


I once ran a_ high-speed corliss 
engine, with the side outline of the 
main bearing looking like the illus- 


tration shown. The oblong pieces of 
board B B are about 7 in. thick, which 
form a buffer for the wedges C C. 
Why wood is used here, was never ex- 
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plained to me; and I conjecture that its 
purpose was to deaden pounding, which 
might arise at this point. 

On one occasion I was sincerely thank- 
ful that it was wood, and not metal; for, 
one day, one backed out of its place, an 
inch or so, and an upper corner caught 
in a rib of the exhaust eccentric. Im- 
mediately there was trouble, which made 
its presence known by the shot-like pop- 
ping of the cylinder-relief valves. When 
the engine was stopped it was discovered 
that the sudden impact between the metal 
and the wood had caused the eccentric 
to slip; and as a result, compression in 
the engine cylinder became abnormal. 
I believe that if the liner had been made 
of anything less easy to splinter than 
wood, we would have suffered at least a 
broken eccentric. 


The Diamond Hitch 
By W. H. Storms* 


There are many things that prospectors 
should know in addition to a knowledge 
of minerals and formations and how to 
hit a drill, and one of the most useful of 
the others is how to “throw the dia- 
mond hitch.” The diamond hitch is a 
method of securing a pack on the back 
of an animal in such manner that the 
rope at the top of the pack forms a dia- 
mond, and is the most satisfactory way to 
fasten a pack that has been devised. 

The first essential is a good pack sad- 
dle, to which are attached back and breast 
Straps to keep the load from shifting on 
steep hills. The next essential is a strong 
rope. A 5¢-in. manila is good, but a raw- 
hide lariat is better if it is not too new 
and stiff. First secure the pack saddle on 
the animal, and be sure that it is secure, 
for pack animals soon become tricky and 
will swell up when putting on any kind 
of a saddle, holding their breath until 
the cinching is done, when they will let 
out the compressed air with a huge grunt, 
which loosens the cinches. To beat this 
draw the straps tight and pretend to make 
them fast, watching the animal and when 
the exhausting process takes place, quick- 
ly take up the slack. 








TYING THE PACK 


When the pack saddle is securely 
cinched the various articles of the pack 
may be placed on the back of the animal, 
being held in place by preliminary lash- 
ing, good enough to hold temporarily, but 
not good enough to travel with. When 
all is in place you are ready for the 
diamond hitch. This requires two men, 
one on each side of the animal. He on 
the left is the thrower; he on the right of 
the animal, the cincher. The thrower 
first ties one end of the pack rope se- 
curely to a ring attached to a broad 
leathern cinch, as at A. The other end 
of this cinch is equipped with a hook B. 
Havirig made the rope fast, the thrower, 


*9437 Tfilgard avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
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holding the rope and ring end of the cinca 
in his left hand, tosses the hook end of 
the cinch under the animal’s belly, where 
it is caught by the cincher with his left 
hand. The !atter now stands ready to 
use his right hand when his partner 
throws him the loop C over ‘the back of 
the animal. The loop is quickly caught 
in the hook, and the thrower adjusts the 
rope so as best to secure the various ar- 
ticles of the pack, while following the 
lines shown in the sketch. The cincher 
now draws the long end of the rope tight, 
and throws the loose end forward over 
the back of the animal to the thrower, 
and together they adjust the rope to the 
pack, while keeping the loose end taut. 
A turn is taken beneath the rope at D, 
and it is then carried forward and around 
the lower corner of the pack at E, and 
backward aleng the lower side of it 
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THE DIAMOND HITCH 


toward F, where it is taken upward to the 
top and a second turn taken at G. From 
there it is passed around the back and 
upper corner at H, down to 7 and around 
that corner, and forward along the low- 
er right-hand side of the pack to J, up- 
ward and around the corner at K and 
looped under at L; thence forward and 
downward to M, and along the lower left- 
hand side, where a turn can be taken in 
the crossing rope at N, and the loose end 
secured in the diamond at the top of the 
pack. 

Throughout this entire performance the 
rope must be kept as tight as possible, 
and the end secured so it will not slip. 
The diamond hitch is quickly undone, 
once the end is loosened, for there is no 
portion of it that binds, or works into 
hard knots, and on the whole it is a 
handy thing to know about. 
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Michigan 


In the autumn of 1884 I was asked by 
Ex-gov. A. P. Swineford, of Alaska, who 
was at that time commissioner of mineral 
statistics of the State of Michigan, to 
examine and report upon the various cop- 
per mines of the State for the forthcom- 
ing annual report. 

Having only graduated from the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines a little over a 
year before, and realizing by this time 
that the possession of a diploma did not 
confer upon one a complete knowledge 
of the mining industry, it was with con- 
siderable fear that I entered upon this vo- 
cation. But a few days’ work, however, 
convinced me that everyone was ready to 
help me, the particularly gracious people 
being the Cornish mine superintendents 
and captains, who made allowance for 
my inexperience and with their vast fund 
of practical knowledge guided my steps 
aright. To such men as Capt. James 
Dunstan, William Tonkin, Samuel B. 
Harris, John Daniell and Johnson Vivian, 
I was particularly indebted. 


NEED OF SCHOOL RECOGNIZED 


In talking with them and their various 
subordinates the question of technical 
education was frequently discussed, and 
its desirability for the rising generation 
was freely admitted. In particular there 
was a crying demand from the ambitious 
young and middle-aged men for some 
means of studying the science of mining 
outside of working hours. Knowing that 
talent and genius from all conditions rise, 
I was filled with the desire to found a 
school, which has now developed into the 
Michigan College of Mines. 

I had but lately come from Drifton, 
Penn., where Eckley B. Coxe had estab- 
lished day and night school for the min- 
ers, and this seemed to appeal particu- 
larly to the men who were working in the 
mines and who wished to raise them- 
selves from the positions of merely run- 
ning a drill, to the larger and more im- 
portant places which were ever demand- 
ing their services. 


SENATOR HUBBELL BECOMES INTERESTED 


After finishing my examination and 
writing my report for Ex-governor 
Swineford, in January, 1885, I wrote a let- 
ter to the Marquette Mining Journal, stat- 
ing thoroughly my views on this matter, 
and suggesting that something be done 
by the State toward the establishment of 
a mining school. The Marquette Mining 
Journal published this letter in full with 
favorable editorial comment, and a copy 
of this issue found its way to the Hon. 
J. A. Hubbell, who, as senator, was then 
representing the Upper Peninsula in 
Lansing. The suggestion appealed to 


him, and he soon after secured the pass- 
age of an act by the legislature, which 
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College 
By J. Parke Channing* 


The idea of a mining 
school in the Lake Superior 
district originated with J. 
Parke Channing, and an act 
was approved by the State 


legislature in 1885 carrying 
an appropriation of $15,- 
ooo. To date nearly $1,- 
500,000 has been contrib- 
uted by the State. 





Nore—Excerpts from an address at the 
quarter-centennial celebration of the Michigan 
College of Mines, at Houghton, Mich., Aug. 8, 


*Consulting engineer, 42 


York. 


was approved May 1, 1885, establishing 
the Michigan College of Mines, which, 
however, at that time was called the 
School of Mines, and with it an appropri- 
ation of $15,000 in support of the school. 

From that time forth Senator Hubbell 
devoted his best energies to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the school, and 
its success has been principally due to his 
zealous efforts. Albert Williams, Jr., a 
graduate of Princeton, launched the ad- 
venture, remained in charge for two years 
and then resigned. M. E. Wadsworth, a 
graduate of Bowdoin and of Harvard, was 
chosen president next, and remained so 
for a number of years, until he was suc- 
ceeded by President McNair. 


Broadway, New 


First SESSIONS IN FIRE-ENGINE HALL 


In the beginning there were no build- 
ings for the school of mines such as you 
now see, and the basement of the fire-en- 
gine building in Houghton was used for 
class rooms. In September, 1887, some 
rooms in the Odd Fellows’ building were 
secured, but the continued growth of the 
school in the summer of 1888 necessi- 
tated taking rooms in the roller-rink bvild- 
ing, which afterward became the Armory 
opera house. It was not until 1889 that 
the first building, known as Science Hall, 
was occupied. This building was erected 
upon land donated by Senator Hubbell, 
and this was the forerunner of the pres- 
ent college buildings. In 1890 the ore- 
testing works were constructed, and in 
1892 a small building was erected con- 
taining some metallurgical furnaces. In 
1895 the State erected another large 
building, which took in the department of 
electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering and drawing, and the office and 
lecture rooms of the civil- and mining-en- 
gineering courses. From that time on, 
the growth of the school has been steady 
and its graduates have commanded 
ever increasing respect for their integ- 
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rity and capacity in the mining world. 

From the first sum of $15,000, the an- 
nual appropriations have increased, so 
that the total for the quarter century is 
$1,482,420. The total number of students 
registered has been 1563, and the number 
of graduates 640. 


PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 


The principles formulated at the time 
the school became thoroughly organized 
and its functions defined are given be- 
low, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
they have always been closely adhered 
to: (1), To keep the school a special 
one for giving instruction in all branches 
relating to the development of the min- 
eral wealth of the State and nation; 
(2), to give the best, most practical and 
highest education in this field that it was 
possible to reach with the means at com- 
mand; (3), that the instruction should 
always be by laboratory and field meth- 
ods, or a true union of theoretical and 
practical instruction; (4), that the school 
should, in its earlier days, put every dol- 
lar obtainable into equipment and col- 
lections for teaching purposes, and spend 
nothing for show until the departments 
themselves were in a condition to do their 
proper and designated work; (5), that 
special opportunities should be given to 
men of mature or advanced age who had 
been engaged in practical work, and who 
wished to obtain an education to aid them 
in their subsequent labors; (6), that the 
catalogs and other publications should 
state,,so far as could be known in ad- 
vance, the exact truth about the school and 
its instruction; (7), that no one should 
be appointed an officer in the school, or 
be retained therein, for any other reason 
than his fitness for the place and his ca- 
pabilities for doing his work; (8), that 
students in the school must work or 
leave; and that no distinction should be 
made among them on account of their 
wealth, social position or birthplace, the 
only criterion being their ability to per- 
form their duties. Also that quality and 
thoroughness of work should be the aim, 
and not mere numbers of students; (9), 
that the institution should be managed 
on business principles, and the professors 
be allowed to conduct their departments 
according to their own individualities; 
they should be held responsible for pro- 
ducing the required results, but not for 
their methods of bringing about these re- 
sults. They should have entire choice of, 
and contro! over, their subordinates, who 
were to be solely responsible to them; 
further, that the professors should re- 
ceive from the president every aid and 
assistance possible in developing their 
departments, and that they should be sup- 
ported in enforcing proper discipline; 
(10), that the school should be conduct- 
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ed for the benefit of the students and of 
the State and nation, and not for the par- 
ticular advantage of the town in which it 
happened to be situated, or of any special 
clique; this should be done in the belief 
that in serving the State best the local 
town would in the end be more benefited 
than by any other policy. 

The board has always been composed 
of mining men, and it is greatly to their 
credit that they have always found time, 
without prejudice to their especial work, 
to give the school a full share of their 
attention. 


EXCELLENT SITUATION FOR SCHOOL 


Although a graduate of the Columbia 
School of Mines and thoroughly loyal to 
my alma mater, | am convinced that a 
mining school properly financed and offi- 
cered, and situated in a mining district 
like Lake Superior, cannot be excelled in 
the superiority of the instruction it can 
offer its pupils. 

I say properly financed, because, 
when so conditioned, it can in a great 
measure offset the advantage usually 
enjoyed by targer schools in large 
cities, of being able to offer temptingly 
large salaries, and thereby draw from 
smaller schools, men who have demon- 
trated their efficiency as_ instructors. 
Hence, the word “‘success,” when asso- 
ciated with a school’ inadequately 
financed, is often but a predicition of its 
sooner or later failure, by reason of its 
inability to long retain a sufficiently large 
corps of able teachers. 

It is difficult to describe a mine to a 
student, and while, of course, a great deal 
of the preliminary instruction is purely 
scientific, yet it is better that the student 
should see a mine than attempt to evolve 
it out of his inner consciousness, as the 
German philosopher did the elephant. 
Schopenhauer, in his “Essay on Educa- 
tion,” lavs stress on the fact “that the 
main endeavor in education must always 
be to let particular observations precede 
general ideas, and not vice versa, as is 
usually and unfortunately the case.” It 
has been truly said that objects may be 
segregated and studied through a tube; 
but their combinations require the naked 
eye. The inspection of instances is but 
preparatory to reflection upon principles. 

In the mining district the advantage of 
constant intercourse with the man who is 
doing things in mining must be consid- 


ered as exerting a greater influence in de- 


veloping ‘the understanding, than can be 
acquired in any of the purely technical 
schools, be they in New York, New 
Haven, Cambridge or San Francisco. 

I cannot do better in closing this ad- 
dress than to quote the following apt 
words from a lecture by Prof. Thomas 
Egleston, who established the Columbia 
School of Mines: “Sit at the foot of the 
Practical man; when you know what he 
knows, with what you already know, you 
will know more than he knows.” 
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Colonel William C. Greene 


William Cornell Greene, for some 
years a prominent figure in the mining 
world, died at Cananea, Mexico, Aug. 5, 
from pneumonia following a runaway 
accident, in which his collar bone and 
several ribs were fractured. He was 
nearly 60 years old. 


He was born in Chappaqua, N. Y., 
and went West at an early age, find- 
ing employment on cattle ranches and 
elsewhere in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and finally in Mexico. About 
1890 he acquired control of a large tract 
of land around Cananea in Sonora, 
which had previously been owned by a 
California syndicate headed by George 
C. Perkins. Mr. or Colonel Greene, as 
he had come to be called, acquired the 
property as a ranch and intended to ex- 
ploit it for its value in cattle and tim- 
ber. He was not a miner, but in some 
way became convinced that there were 
valuable mineral deposits near Cananea, 
and by the aid of experienced prospectors 
found that such deposits did exist. About 
1899 he organized the Cobre Grande 
Company and interested Thomas W. 
Lawson.and J. Edward Addicks in it. 
This came to nothing, however, and he or- 
ganized the Greene Consolidated Copper 
Company, which took and still holds the 
Cananea mines. Colonel Greene had a 
strong and picturesque personality and 
a talent for writing a prospectus, and 
he succeeded in interesting many people 
and selling a large amount of stock, 
with the proceeds of which the mines 
were opened and the work of exploita- 
tion begun. The mines were valuable 
but of their early management perhaps 
the less said the better. Colonel Greene 
was not a miner and under his charge a 
large amount of money was spent, much 
of which was wasted on unsystematic 
mining and expensive and unsuitable 
machinery. It was not until later, when 
a competent management was_ sub- 
stituted, that success was really attained. 

After the Greene Consolidated Cop- 
per Company was successfully launched 
two others were organized, the Greene 
Consolidated Gold Company and the 
Greene Gold-Silver Company. The stock 
of these concerns was widely sold, but 
neither of them has proved successful. 
All this time Colonel Greene was a 
prominent figure in New York and he 
and his mining ventures attracted much 
attention. In 1904 he became involved 
in a controversy with Thomas W. Law- 
son and at one time started for Boston 
with the expressed purpose of “doing 
up” the Boston man. They met at a 
hotel in that city, but nothing resulted. 
After a time Colonel Greene’s hold be- 
gan to loosen, his stocks were beaten 
down on the market, he failed to secure 
financial aid, and finally his control of 
the Greene Consolidated passed into 
other hands in 1906. He soon passed 
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out of sight in Wall Street and left New 
York altogether. He still retained a large 
ranch and timber estate in Sonora, and 
to that he retired about three years ago. 
He had since lived there quietly, and 
very little had been heard of him until 
the accident which indirectly caused his 
death. 








Improvement in Magnetic or 
Electrostatic Separators 


One of the principal defects in the or- 
dinary electromagnetic or electrostatic 
separator arises from mechanical inter- 
ference between the particles of ore, due 
partly to incomplete screening before 
concentration, and partly, also, to the fact 
that when mixed particles are allowed to 
pass under the influence of the lines of 
force in a bi-polar magnetic field, the 
magnetic particles coalesce into a mass 
which will generally include and prevent 
the removal of nonmagnetic particles. 
As a means of overcoming this defect, 
when due to the latter cause, Clarence 
Q. Payne, of New York, has patented 
(U. S. pat. 994,870, June 13, 1911) an 
improved type of drum to be used in 
connection with either an electromagnetic 
or an electrostatic separator. 

The drum is composed of a series of 
metallic disks, iron or steel in the case 
of a magnetic separator, and brass, alum- 
inum, or any other metal, in the case of 
an electrostatic separator. These disks 
are mounted on a shaft and are insulated 
from one another by corresponding disks 
of some nonconducting material,- like 
fiber, mica, etc. The object of the disks 
is to prevent the accumulation of coral- 
line masses of metallic particles, which 
will occlude nonmetallic particles. Theo- 
retically, the best results would be se- 
cured if the disks were of the same thick- 
ness as the grains of ore to be treated, 
but, practically, it is found that suffi- 
ciently good results are secured if the 
disks do not exceed three or four times 
the diameter of the grains. 

Instead of smooth-faced disks and non- 
conducting insulators, it is possible to 
construct the drum of metallic disks ex- 
clusively, having every alternate disk 
provided with teeth; if the toothed disks 
are set staggering, these points, project- 
ing out from the general surface of the 
drum, act as concentrators of magnetic 
force and the same result is accom- 
plished. 

Another arrangement is to use only 
metallic disks, each alternate disk be- 
ing larger than the two adjacent ones. 
Whatever the arrangement, the object is 
always the same, to secure permeably 
exposed disk edges along the surface of 
the separating cylinder. It is obvious 


that close and careful sizing is an essen- 
tial preliminary step in the successful 
operation of a machine built on this 
principle. 
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The Porcupine Gold Area 


Of special interest at the present time 
is a report giving the latest results of 
geological research, as affecting the 
character and distribution of the gold- 
bearing deposits of the Porcupine area." 
The Keewatin and Huronian formations 
have been subject to much greater meta- 
morphism than at Cobalt. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint these formations are 
the most important, since they contain the 
gold-bearing veins. The Keewatin has a 
much greater distribution than other 
members of the pre-Cambrian, and con- 
tains the greater number of the gold- 
bearing veins so far discovered: 


Rocks HIGHLY METAMORPHOSED 


Many rocks are so much altered by 
metamorphism as to give little evidence 
of their original character. However, 
much of the series can be seen to con- 
sist of basic and acid volcanics, such as 
basalts and porphyries, though these are 
often altered to schistose types. Ser- 
pentines occur in places in large volume, 
and banded iron formation grouped with 
the Keewatin has an extensive develop- 
ment in parts of the area. The Keewatin 
is sometimes so crushed and broken that 
it has the appearance of a conglomerate; 
so much so that in the vicinity of the 
Dome mine where graywacke and con- 
glomerate occur it is impossible to make 
a close line of distinction between the 
autoclastic and true conglomerate. Car- 
bonate rocks, which are characteristic of 
all the gold-bearing areas of northern 
Ontario, occur in association with Kee- 
watin rocks in the forms of dolomite, 
ferro-dolomite, ferruginous carbonate and 
ankerite. 

The largest area of Huronian stretches 
from the Dome mine in a northeast di- 
rection for about 10 miles. Unlike sim- 
ilar rocks at Cobalt, Gowganda and 
Larder Lake, the series is highly inclined 
and has been subjected to considerable 
metamorphism. The general strike of 
the upturned edges of the series varies 
from east-west to northeast-southwest 
and conforms generally to the prevailing 
strike of the Keewatin rocks. 


GoLD ASSOCIATED WITH QUARTZ 


The occurrence of gold is associated 
with the quartz solutions which circulated 
through the fissures in the Keewatin and 
Huronian series. The irregular fissuring 
has produced a great variety of quartz 
structures, varying from the tabular, 
though often irregular, or lenticular vein 
which may be traced several hundred 
feet, to mere veinlets, often only a frac- 
tion of an inch in width and a few feet 
in length, which ramify through a rock 
thet has been subjected to small irregular 
fissuring. This is well illustrated in the 
fissuring of ankerite bands, characteristic 


'Tirentieth Annual Report of the Ontario 
sureau of Mines. 1911. Part IT The Por- 
eupine Gold Area. ty A. G. Burrows. 
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of many of the Porcupine gold deposits. 
Irregular and lenticular bodies of quartz 
often occur, which may have a width of 
10 or 20 ft., but which die away in a 
distance of 50 ft. Again there are dome- 
like masses of quartz which are elliptical 
or oval in surface outline, but the under- 
ground extension of which has not been 
examined closely. In some parts these 
masses can be seen in contact with 
underlying rocks at a low angle, which 
would suggest that they are broad lenti- 
cular masses, which have filled lateral 
fissures in the country rock. 

The relationship of the strike of the 
veins to that of the inclosing rock is 
often difficult to determine, since gen- 
erally along the veins there has been 
shearing of the country rock, which may 
conform to the general strike of the 
veins. However, by determining num- 
erous strikes in the schist away from the 
veins it is seen that the majority of them 
are inclined to the direction of strike of 
the inclosing rocks. 


GOLD VEINS IN GROUPS 


While gold-bearing veins occur over a 
wide area and are often isolated, it is 
seen, from a number of those already 
discovered, that they occur in groups 
along certain lines. In Tisdale township 
there are at least three distinct areas 
where the fissuring has been most pro- 
nounced. One extends from the south- 
east end of Miller lake on lot 11 in the 
first concession in a northeasterly direc- 
tion for three miles, and includes such 
veins as the Miller-Middleton, Hollinger, 
McIntyre and Connell, or Rea, and 
others, with visible gold. The average 
strike of the veins here is northeast- 
southwest. Another series including the 
Davidson, Crown-Chartered, Armstrong- 
McGibbon and Bannerman occurs in the 
northeast part of the township in the 
fifth concession, the general direction of 
the veins being east-west. In the south- 
east part of the township is a group in- 
cluding the Foster, Dome and Dome Ex- 
tension, with a general strike somewhat 
south of west. Similar groupings in 
other parts of the area could be men- 
tioned. 

In these disturbed zones the country 
rock is generally schistose in character. 
At the Dome mine the disturbed area has 
a width of about 600 ft. in which are 
numerous narrow quartz veins in addi- 
tion to large irregular quartz masses. 
Well-defined disturbed zones occur in the 
fifth concession of Tisdale where the 
main rock is a light vreenish, fine- 
gr2ined, rather massive greenstone. This 
rock itself is not much fissured, but here 
and there through it are bands of rusty- 
weathering carbonate, generally schis- 
tose, the fissuring of which is for the 
most part irregular. Hence veins occur 
with steep or low dip striking with the 
schist or across it. This irregular series 
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of veins is seen at the Crown-Chartered 
and Armstrong-McGibbon properties. 


OrE 1s Low GRADE 


Where the veins are small it is neces- 
sary to mine both the carbonate and the 
intersecting quartz veins. Gold often 
occurs in the carbonate near the contact 
with the quartz. While the quartz is 
considered to carry the gold it was noted 
that at many properties the metal occurs 
in greatest quantity along certain lines, 
which give a streaky character to the ore. 
On the surface these streaks are rusty, 
owing to the oxidation of pyrites, while at 
depth they are dark gray or green in 
color. Carbonates of lime, magnesium 
and iron occur with the quartz in prac- 
tically all the veins, and fragments of 
country. rocks are also often included in 
the veins. Veinlets of clear calcite oc- 
casionally cut the quartz. 

The distribution of the gold is gen- 
erally irregular, occurring along one or 
both walls, while other portions of the 
vein may be extremely low grade. Most 
spectacular showings are found on many 
properties, but these are limited to por- 
tions of the veins. Considering the ir- 
regular character of certain veins and 
the quantity of country rock that will 
need to be mined the ore must be con- 
sidered low grade. Iron pyrites occurs in 
massive and crystallized forms some- 
what sparingly in most veins and copper 
pyrites, galena, blende and pyrrhotite 
are found in some veins in exceedingly 
minor quantities. Examination of the 
ore extracted from most properties 
showed that it was largely free-milling, 
while the concentrates should be amen- 
able to cyanide treatment. 


Labor Conditions in the 
Steel Industry 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Secretary Nagel, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has sent to Con- 
gress the first volume o7 a report on the 
iron and steel industry of the United 
States. This deals with wages and hours 
of labor and covers 344 plants. The re- 
port includes only the special iron and 
steel occupations that are closely con- 
nected with production. Repair men are 
not included, and the number in other 
occupations included which necessarily 
require work when productive operations 
are shut down is an exceedingly sma!! 
percentage. Yet out of over 90,000 em- 
ployees covered in this report the custom- 
ary working week of one-third of then 
was a seven-day week, Sunday not differ- 
ing from other days. Approximately one- 
fourth of the 90,000 employees worked 
84 hours or over per week, which, in 
effect, means a 12-hour day every day 
in the week, including Sunday; and only 
about 15 per cent. of them worked less 
than 60 hours per week. 
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The investigation further developed 
that the seven-day working week was not 
confined to the blast-furnace department 
where there is a metallurgical necessity 


for continuous operation, and in which - 


department nine-tenths of the employees 
worked seven days a week; but it was 
found that to a considerable extent in 
other departments where no such metal- 
lurgical necessity can be claimed produc- 
tive work was done on Sundays just as 
on other days of the week. For exam- 
ple, in some establishments the bessemer 
converters, the open-hearth furnaces, and 
blooming, rail, and structural mills were 
fcund operating seven days a week for 
commercial reasons only. 

The hardship of a 12-hour day and a 
seven-day week is still further accentu- 
ated by the fact that every week or two 
weeks, as the case may be, when the em- 
ployees on the day shift are transferred 
to the night shift, and vice versa, em- 
ployees remain on duty without relief 
either 18 or 24 consecutive hours, ac- 
cording to the practice adopted for the 
change of shift. 


UNNECESSARY SUNDAY LABOR 


That much of the Sunday labor in the 
steel industry is no more necessary than 
in other industries is shown conclusively 
by the fact that during the investigation 
made in 1910 by the Bureau of Labor 
into the conditions of labor in the Bethle- 
hem Steel Works, the president of the 
Steel Corporation directed the rigid en- 
forcement of a resolution adopted three 
years previous, cutting out a large part 
of Sunday work except in the blast-fur- 
nace department. Even in the blast-fur- 
nace department, where there is a metal- 
lurgical necessity for continuous opera- 
tion day and night throughout seven days 
of the week, there is practically nothing 
except the desire to economize in the ex- 
pense of production that prevents the in- 
troduction of a system that would give 
each employee one day of rest out of 
the seven. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute 
has proposed a plan which gives each 
employee one day of rest a week, and 
which does away with the 24 or the 18 
hours of consecutive work now required 
when changing from day shift to night 
shift. The plan is now being given a 
test in a few plants, but it is too early 
to state how satisfactory it will prove, 
cr to what extent it may be adopted gen- 
erally throughout the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 

Another striking characteristic of the 
labor conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is the large proportion of unskilled 
workmen in the labor force. These un- 
Skilled workmen are largely recruited 
from the ranks of recent immigrants. 
Taking the employees in all occupations 
In the industry, nearly 60 per cent. are 
foreien born, and nearly two-thirds of 
the foreign born are of the Slavic races. 
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The tendency of recent years has been 
steadily toward the reduction in the num- 
ber of highly skilled men-employed and 
the establishment of the general wage on 
the basis of common or unskilled labor. 
Nor is this tendency likely to diminish, 
since each year sees a wider use of 
automatic appliances which unskilled 
labor can easily be trained to handle. 

Of the total of 90,000 employees, 50 
per cent. received less than 18c. per hour, 
25 per cent. received from 18 to 25c. 
per hour, and 25 per cent. received over 
25c. per hour. In general, it may be 
said that earnings of less than 18c. per 
hour represent unskilled labor. The 
group earning 18 and under 25c. per hour 
represents semi-skilled workmen, while 
those earning 25c. and over per hour are 
skilled employees. The most common 
rate per hour for unskilled labor in the 
New England district was 15c.; in the 
Eastern district, 13 and 14c.; in the Pitts- 


_ burg district, 16 and 17c.; in the Great 


Lakes and Middle West district, 15 16 
and 17c.; and in the Southern district, 
10, 12'%%, 13 and 13% cents. 


Freight Charges cn Oil Well 


Pipe 

The coast terminal freight rate on oil- 
well pipe from Chicago or Pittsburg is 
65c. per 100 lb. To get this pipe into 
the oilfields there is added the “back 
haul” rate, which for Bakersfield is 44c., 
a total rate of $1.09 per 100 lb. The 
recent decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reduces this rate to 
65c. plus 7 per cent., equal to 69.55c., a 
reduction of 39.45c. per 100 lb. If this 
decision stands, the average saving per 
well drilled, will amount approximately 
to $500, estimating the average depth to 
be 2000 ft., requiring about 130,000 Ib. 
of pipe. In June there were 445 wells 
being drilled in the San Joaquin valley 
fields embracing Coalinga, Kern river, 
Maricopa, Midway and McKittrick. The 
saving by this reduced rate on these 
wells would approximate $230,000. 
Added to this saving a similar reduction 
in the rate on other pipe and machinery, 
including water-pipe lines, oil-pipe lines, 
cables, rig irons, drilling tools, engines, 
boilers and general equipment that 
comes. from Eastern factories, the gain 
in these fields alone would amount to a 
half million dollars annually, estimated 
on the June drilling and allowing six 
months for the drilling of a 2000-ft. well. 

In face of these figures there is no 
cause for wonderment that the railroads 
have not voluntarily made rates that 
were reasonable and fair to the petroleum 
producers. While they may have legally 
taken all the traffic would bear, they 
have not failed to take it. But rate ex- 
tortion has not been limited to the equip- 
ment of oil wells; it has fallen upon 
the production of the wells also. 

The rebate has been unpopular since 
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the Government investigations made it so, 
and while it may or may not have been 
wholly abandoned, there is an op- 
portunity for the rate makers to do some- 
thing to keep their hands in, as evi- 
denced by an action brought in the courts 
by the Southern Pacific against the 
Phoenix Refining and Manufacturing 
Company, of Bakersfield. The defendant 
consigned a carload of oil residuum to 
New Orleans, and later ordered that the 
car be diverted to Orillia, Wash., as 
the refinery at New Orleans had been 
destroyed by fire. The railroad claimed 
that the car had reached Mojave before 
it could be diverted, and charged a rate 
of $790.50 for the haul from Bakersfield 
to Mojave and return, a total distance 
of 128 miles. Then from Bakersfield to 
Orillia a rate of $257.44 was added, mak- 
ing a total of $1047.94. The distance 
from Bakersfield to Portland, where the 
Southern Pacific haul, but not the rate, 
ended, is 1068 miles. Besides the dis- 
crimination in the carload rate between 
the two hauls the defendants show that 
the full value of the 305 bbl. of oil in 
the carload was only $1200, leaving the 
market value, after paying the freight, 
only $153.06. The haul was made in 
June, 1909, and the defendant has con- 
stantly refused to pay the full charge, 
thus compelling the railroad to go to 
court. There are said to be other similar 
cases that will be presented to the State 
board of railroad commissioners. 

The prohibitive oil rate seems not to 
be confined to the ordinary producer 
and refiner; it is reported that the Santa 
Fé railroad has been obliged to shut 
down its topping plant at Midway for 
the reason that the Southern Pacific 
Sunset branch rates are excessive, and 
the tops cannot be sent to market at a 
profit. Evidently the railroads are show- 
ing no rebate mercy to one another. 


Debris Disposal in Victoria 

The Sludge Abatement Board of Vic- 
toria, Australia, corresponding in its 
functions to the California Mine Débris 
Commission, reports that in 1910 less 
damage was caused by débris than in any 
previous year since mining was begun 
extensively. The board declares that 
mining men all over the state are realiz- 
ing that by proper methods much may 
be done. without undue expense, to re- 
duce the damage from hydraulic-mining 
operations. It is interesting to note that 
the government of Victoria decided about 
five years ago to issue no leases per- 
mitting gold dredging unless the lessees 
would agree to cover the gravel left by 
their workings with a substantial thick- 
ness of soil. This appears to be in ac- 
cordance with public policy, since the re- 
duction of large areas of land to the con- 
dition of a desert, forever unavailable 
for agriculture, is an injury which is not 
compensated for by the feverish activity 
of a few years of gold mining. 
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Selling American Mines in London 


I have recently noticed several articles 
in the technical press relating to the 
sale of American’ mines in London, and, 
as this is a matter with which I am 
familiar, I thought that some account 
of the present financial conditions in 
London, and of the chances of selling 
an American mine here, might be of 
interest to the readers of the JOURNAL. 
And if this article persuades any who 
may be intending to come to London to 
sell a mine, to remain quietly at home, 
I shall feel that my writing has not 
been in vain—for I am quite sure that 
by staying at home they will save money. 

Before considering the sale of mines, it 
may be worth while to explain the present 
financial conditions affecting British in- 
vestments in general. 

The chief feature of the present Lon- 
don market is the keen demand for for- 
eign investments and the discredit into 
which the once-venerated British Funds 
and British Trustee stocks (that is, se- 
curities in which the trustees of estates 
are allowed to invest) have fallen. This 
sharp demand for foreign investments 
was well shown in the recent issue of 
a 4 per cent. Brazilian loan, when the 
eager investors so crowded about the 
issuing office that the police had to be 
called in to keep them in order. In the 
last days of June (1911), the “cue” wait- 
ing for the prospectus of the Chinese 
5 per cent. Hukuang loan was so long 
that it took one an hour to reach the 
distributing desk; this loan of £1,500,000, 
(the British portion of the loan, the whole 
loan being for £6,000,000) was over-sub- 
scribed 25 times. 

For centuries, the British have sought 
for foreign investments—witness, for ex- 
ample, the South Sea Bubble—but it is 
only during the last 15 years that the 
heavy fall in British Trustee stocks has 
convinced the British investor that not 
only does he get a better rate of interest 
abroad, but also, since the depreciation 
in foreign securities has averaged less 
than that of British, his capital is ac- 
- tually safer. 


DWINDLING PRICES OF BRITISH 
SECURITIES 


Up to 1896, the Briton was certain 
that the safest place for his money was 
in the British Trustee stocks, i.e., con- 
sols, Indian and colonial loans, railway 
debentures, municipal loans. About 1896, 
these securities began to decline from 
their maximum price; consols were at 
that time selling for 114 for the 2.75 





1] use the word American in default of a 
better adjective. It is a pity that some other 
word cannot he found to express United- 
Statesan. 1 always use “American” with re- 
luctanes, for it helon’s as much to a Chilean, 
Peruvian. or Canadian as it does to a 
“Yankee,” 
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Pronounced decline in 
the value of Britesh shares 
leads to heavy foreign in- 
but American 


vestments, 
mines, for a variety of rea- 
sons, do not share in this 
development oj interest. 


per cents. (thus giving a return of 2.40 
per cent.). Great Western Railway 4 
per cent. debentures (I select this se- 
curity at random as illustrative of the 
first-class British railway debentures), 
were 164 and paid the investor 2.44 per 
cent. consols have been refunded, and 
are now on a 2.5 per cent. basis, and are 
selling, in June, 1911, for 79.75. If 
we allow for the difference in the rate of 
interest, this price of 79.75 on a 2.5 per 
cent. basis equals 103.6 on a 2.75 per 
cent. rate, and hence there has been a 
fall from 114 in 1896 of about 23 per 
cent. It is well to point out here that, 
nevertheless, consols still sell at a 
higher rate than any other European se- 
curity, for at the present price, their 
return is 3.13 per cent., while French 
rentes pay 3.16 per cent., German, 3.64; 
the only security selling for a higher 
price is the Panama Canal 3 per cent. 
bond, which at its present price of 102.5, 
yields a return of 2.93 per cent. 
APPALLING LOSSES IN VALUE 

As there are £600,000,000 of consols, 
the shrinkage on these alone has been 
not far from £150,000,000. The whole 
of the British Funds stocks amount to 
about £1,000,000,000 and there has been 
a similar fall on all of these, or a total 
drop of approximately £250,000,000. The 
Great Western Railway debentures are 
now (June, 1911) selling for 111, or for 
about 68 per cent. of their highest price 
in 1896; thus there is a capital loss on 
these of 32 per cent. I have not seen 
any estimate of the total fall in all the 
British bonds and shares, but it certainly 
exceeds the vast sum of £500,000,000. 

This enormous fall in his first-class 
securities has rudely shaken the Briton’s 
faith in the supremacy of his home 
finance, and has caused him to disbe- 
lieve in the adage “the higher the rate of 
interest, the less the capital security,” 
and he is turning more strongly than 
ever to the foreign investments that bring 
him 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. in order 
to recoup his losses on his home se- 
curities. For, though there have been 
falls in the price of foreign bonds and 
shares, there has been no universal fall, 
and investigations by financial experts 


have proved that a careful distribution 
of investments over such growing coun- 
tries as China, Japan, Argentine, Brazil, 
and the United States, obviates all risk 
of capital loss. 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE IN THE BRITISH 


SHARE VALUES 


It is of interest to stop for a moment 
and inquire what has caused this tremen- 
dous drop in the price of the British 
stocks. This inquiry cannot be authori- 
tatively answered, for the cause of this 
fall in price is today one of the most 
hotly debated points in British politics. 
The Conservatives assert that the fall is 
entirely due to the socialistic legislation 


. already passed, and to that threatened 


by the Liberal party, and especially 
to the evil influence of the much- 
hated chancellor of the exchequer, 


Lloyd-George. On their side, the Liberals 
point out that the greater portion of the 
fall in British securities took place about 
the time of the Boer war, and they main- 
tain that the drop was due to the cost 
of that war, for which war the Conser- 
vatives were entirely responsible. It is 
impossible to say wherein the truth lies 
.in this dispute, but, in my opinion, both 
parties, in the heat of the political con- 
troversy, seem to neglect the more impor- 
ant cause: A realization by the British 
investor of the equal capital-security and 
the higher rate of interest offered by for- 
eign bonds and shares, and his conse- 
quent selling of the higher-priced British 
securities to invest in foreign funds. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS WELCOMED; MINES 
DISDAINED 


This investment in foreign enterprises 
has been going on for many hundreds of 
years and amounts to a prodigious sum. 
It is estimated by a prominent authority 
that British investments in North America 
alone amount to more than $4,000,000,- 
000. On the whole, these investments 
have been most profitable, and among 
the 5000 or more securities dealt with on 
the London Stock Exchange, none are in 
greater favor than those of the American 
railways; the long list of these railway 
securities is being constantly extended. 
This profitable investment of such vast 
sums in American securities, and the 
keen demand for further investments, 
would lead one to think that the high 
rate of interest paid by American mines 
would bring their shares into favor in the 
London market; but nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, for, generally speak- 
ing, there are no shares so discredited as 
those of American mines, and it is safe 
to say that there is not an honorable 
stockbroker in London who does not feel 
it his duty to dissuade a client from 
investing in them. 
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As a result of this feeling, scarcely 
any American mining shares are dealt 
with on the London market, and but few 
new companies are being promoted. Some 
idea of the lack of interest taken in 
American mines is given by the paucity 
of public offerings of shares through ad- 
vertised prospectuses; this being the ap- 
proved method of promoting mining com- 
panies in London. Of course, a few sales 
of American mines are made privately, 
and are not advertised in the newspapers, 
but practically all of the important, and 
many of the minor issues of mining 
shares, are advertised in the London 
Times; every six months this journal re- 
prints these prospectuses in a separate 
volume, entitled “Issues.” 

In running over these “Issues” for 1909 
and 1910, I find that only eight companies 
operating American mines offered their 
securities. The most important of these 
offerings was that of $5,000,000 in bonds 
of the Natomas Consolidated of Cali- 
fornia; it is reported that this issue was 
a comparative failure, but few of the 
bonds being taken by the public. Other 
important issues were made by the Ari- 
zona-Morenci Copper Company, and the 
Camp Bird. Some of the other offerings 
were of questionable value, and I pre- 
sume that most engineers would unhesi- 
tatingly condemn that of the Hawthorne 
Silver and Iron Mines. 


From the facts that large profits are 
made in mining promotions, and that 
few American mines are promoted here, 
the conclusion i3; inevitable that the 
chances of the sucessful promotion of 
American mines are bad. Notwithstand- 
ing the small number of flotations, offer- 
ings of American mines flow into Lon- 
don in a steady stream, both by letter 
and by persons who go there for the 
express purpose of selling. It seems per- 
tinent, therefore, to inquire why more 
sales are not made; for, judging by the 
many reports that I read, there is no 
lack of American bonanzas for sale on 
most reasonable terms. 


CAUSES FOR DISTRUST OF AMERICAN 
MINES 


It may be well to remark in passing 
that not only are American mines out of 
favor, but other mines are also unfashion- 
able, and the amount of British capital 
invested in new mining ventures is, at 
Present, comparatively small. This is 
well shown by the flotations made in 
April and May, 1911, when the securities 
offered to the public amounted to £58,- 
469,300, of which amount only £1,917,100, 
or say 3.3 per cent., was for mining ven- 
tures; indeed, a considerable portion of 
this sum was asked for by mines already 
in operation. 

In addition to the odium attaching to 
all mines, American mines are further 
handicapped by the “Imperial Idea,” 
which is particularly rampant in this year 
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of the coronation and the imperial con- 
ference. Great Britain’s fear of Ger- 
many’s navy, and Australia’s fear of 
Japan’s navy, have been important means 
of welding the empire into a whole and 
even the man-in-the-street feels that pa- 
triotism requires him to invest in Colo- 
nial rather than American mines. 

Another reason hindering the sale of 
American mines is the Briton’s belief 
that a great amount of American capital 
is ready to invest in good American 
mines, and that hence only inferior mines 
are sent to London. “If it had been any 
good, the Americans would have never 
let it come here,” is one of the common- 
est of expressions, and is used by capi- 
talists who do not wish to read mining 
reports or to listen to descriptions of 
properties. 

A further handicap is the prejudice 
against Americans in general, and 
against American mining men in parti- 
cular. The opinion is almost universally 
held that the American is less respectful 
of laws of business morality than the 
Briton, and that he is apt to occupy 
himself with laying traps for his simpler- 
minded and guileless cousins. Nearly all 
of the American mining engineers of my 
acquaintance, and some of them are em- 
ployed in positions of the highest 
trust, tell me that at present the pre- 
judice against Americans seems to be 
growing. This hardly seems probable to 
me, and the prejudice is, at any rate, 
not strong enough to interfere with any 
business that can -be proved profitable; 
the prejudice, however, does exist, and 
there are good grounds for it. 


IJNFORTUNATE AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 
ARE NEVER FORGOTTEN 


The history of American mining flo- 
tations in London shows a number of 
fiascos, which the American would gladly 
forget. These fiascos are carefully treas- 
ured in the mind of every investor in 
London, and whenever anyone tries to 
interest him in an American mine he 
goes through the list of these sad his- 
tories. He usually starts in with the Em- 
ma mine, Utah, scandal, and then takes 
up Stratton’s Independence, ending up 
with his own special grievance. In fact, 
he does not confine himself to mines, 
but dilates on other failures of British 
companies operating in America; such as 
the St. Louis Breweries, Chicago-Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway, Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Company. The latest 
American fiasco is that of the Kern 
River Oil Company, Ltd., the shares of 
which rose to 27s. (they were issued at 
£1) and have now tumbled to 7s. In 
the mind of the investor, the good re- 
sults of the investment of several bil- 
lions of dollars in American railways, 
and the successful working of the Moun- 
tain Copper, Tomboy, Sierra Buttes, 
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Camp Bird, and other American mines, 
do not counterbalance the failures, 


SLIGHT CHANCES THROUGH ExPLORA- 
TION COMPANIES 


The above considerations are enough 


_to deter most promoters from attempting 


the flotation of American mines, and, 
in fact, most London financiers will tell 
you that “we never touch Americans.” 
A few exploration companies and syndi- 
cates rise superior to these prejudices 
and are willing to look into Americans, 
since they know that lack of capital 
causes many good properties to lie idle, 
and that there are good chances for prof- 
itable investment in American mines. 
But it is of little use for an outsider to 
approach the managers of these com- 
panies, for long experience has dulled 
their ears to the most flattering tale, and 
has encased them in an armor of im- 
penetrable scepticism. Moreover, these 
groups have their agents in America, and 
act in the belief that if a good mine is 
for sale, it is sure to come to them 
through their own correspondent, and in 
this case they will save a commission. 
They feel that this waiting policy will be 
more profitable than dealing with the 
intermediaries in London. 

From the above considerations I have 
concluded that any American engineer 
having a property for sale, which he 
thinks will enrich the capitalists who buy 
it, will do much better by trying to 
sell it in some of the larger cities of 
the United States. If he cannot sell 
there, and wishes to try something diffi- 
cult, let him come to London, but let him 
bring a good-sized letter of credit, and 
be prepared for a long campaign, al- 
ways reserving money to get home with. 

In the foregoing, I have only consid- 
ered the selling of a mine on a strictly 
commission basis. Jf the seller of a mine 
has enough spare cash to pay for the 
initial expenses of a promotion he will 
be welcomed by a genial band of go- 
betweens who know all the ropes and 
who will show him how he can use his 
cash to the greatest advantage. Need- 
less to say, these gentlemen are never 
timid in valuing their own services, and 
the seller must be prepared to pay 
heavily for their aid. 








It is well known that lately complaints 
have often been made as to the quality 
of the Banka tin, says the Batavia News- 
blatt. As is shown by analysis made in 
the Blingoe laboratory, very small per- 
centages of copper and lead are. now and 
then found in the tin. In order to pre- 
vent further complaints, it has now been 
proposed to take into the service two 
more temporary mine overseers in addi- 
tion to the ordinary staff, and to place 
them at the disposal of the mining en- 
gineer of the Blingoe district, where, in 
future, all tin, before being shipped, will 
have to be examined. 
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Notes on Humboldt County, Nevada 


Humboldt county, containing 12,500 
square miles, lies in Nevada’s northern 
tier of counties. Its resources are varied 
and, unlike some of the counties in the 
southern part of the state, agricultural 
and stock interests are as important as 
the mining industry. The Humboldt, the 
longest and most important river in the 
State, crosses the county from east to 
west and is used to irrigate the rich 
valley it traverses. The mountain 
ranges of the State have a general north 
and south trend, but this river breaks 
through them all and furnishes the only 
east and west pass on a water grade 
for the two railroads, the Southern and 
the Western Pacific. The rainfall is 
greater than it is farther south, in conse- 
quence of which the county is more 
plentifully supplied with vegetation. 

The mining industry flourished dur- 
ing the earlier days when the price of 
silver was high, but was confined more 
or less to the Humboldt range and to 
the formations which the earlier miners 
liked best. Literature on the subject 
is rather limited, being mainly confined 
to the report on the survey of the for- 
tieth parallel; Bulletin No. 414 of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, by F. L. Ran- 
some; and Louderback’s notes on the 
southern end of the Humboldt range, 
together with a few scattered articles in 
the technical magazines. This year the 
Mackay Mining School secured a small 
appropriation from the State legislature 
and a start will be made toward a com- 
plete detailed geological survey of the 
entire State. The great expanse of new 
country covered by the survey of the 
fortieth parallel made it necessary to 
generalize to a great extent, in conse- 
quence of which inaccuracies crept in. 
Whole sections were mapped as one for- 
mation which, when examined in detail, 
are found to consist of many different 
formations, having in some cases entirely 
different origins. This is especially true 
of parts of Humboldt range, mapped 
originally as Koipato, a supposed sedi- 
mentary; F. L. Ransome, in Bulletin No. 
414, classifies it as older eruptive (prob- 
ably Triassic) consisting of dark, 
weathered, silicious porphyries. These 
porphyries are mainly rhyolite and ande- 
site, in many cases intruding into lime- 
stone and slates. Diabase dikes are fre- 
quently met, usually in close proximity 
to ore. 


NEw DREDGING ENTERPRISE 


The Humboldt range has a length of 
75 miles, coursing north and south, and 
a maximum altitude of nearly 10,000 ft. 
Mining was active in this section during 
the *60’s and even up to 1893, and mil- 
lions of dollars were extracted both from 


By H. C. Cutler * 


This section of north- 
west Nevada, under re- 
newed search, is rewarding 
prospectors with strikes as 


phenomenal as any re- 
corded in early days. 





*Mining engineer, Reno, Nev. 


quartz and placer mines. American 
canon, Dry gulch, and Spring valley, 
all on the eastern slope ‘of the range, ac- 
cording to the most authentic reports, 
have produced nearly $10,000,000 in 
placer gold. At the mouths of these 
gulches are thousands of acres of dredg- 
ing ground, which will eventually be 
worked. A 2500-cu. yd. dredge, built by 
the Risdon Iron Works, is working at 
the present time in Spring valley. It is 
having the usual vicissitudes of a new 
enterprise, but as the gold is there, it 
should eventually prosper. One of the 
most serious things it has to contend 
with at present is power. Gas engines 
are used and the distillate is hauled from 
the railroad, a distance of 15 miles. 

Among the more prominent quartz 
mines of the earlier days were the Bo- 
nanza King mine, one-half mile south 
of Fitting; the vein follows an altered 
diorite dike cutting porphyritic rhyolite. 
It is credited with a production of 
$7,000,000 of gold. 

The Arizona—a bed or blanket vein in 
limestone resting on rhyolite—is exten- 
sively developed and known to have pro- 
duced several millions in earlier days. 
This property has been idle for a num- 
ber of years but has recently been taken 
over by Reno parties and a 50-ton cya- 
nide mill erecte!. The main value of the 
ore is in silver. The Nevada Union is 
in the same formation as the Arizona. 
The Wheeler mine, probably situated on 
the same vein as the Arizona, was an old 
producer and is included in the deal with 
the Arizona. The Sheba mine at Star 
City, in parallel beds of limestone tuff 
and porphyry, produced a large amount, 
as did also the Desota, in the same for- 
mation. 

The Ryepatch, five miles west of 
Unionville, the principal town of this sec- 
tion; had orebodies in limestone in con- 
junction with rhyolite and an intruded 
diabase dike. It has been idle for 20 
years but produced over $1,000,000 in 
early days. The Relief, the Moonlight 
and several others were all great pro- 
ducers and dividend payers. The Dun 





Glen, farther north, was reopened dur- 
ing the later boom days as the Chaffey 
property or Black Hole, and after gq 
stormy career, due to extravagance and 
mismanagement, was sold for debt. 


ENLARGED OPPORTUNITIES HERE FOR 
MODERN MILLING METHODS 

This entire range is heavily mineral- 
ized and is now being investigated close- 
ly. The advance in milling made in the 
past 10 years has created opportunities 
for low-grade properties and made it 
possible to handle ores in this vicinity 
that were formerly passed over or 
placed on the dump. 

During the earlier days of Tonopah 
and Goldfield, when those camps were 
the headquarters for the miners, pros- 
pectors and capitalists, more attention 
was paid to prospects in that immediate 
vicinity than elsewhere. In consequence 
of this, the southern part of the state 
was thoroughly prospected and the north- 
ern part neglected. After the decline in 
the price of silver nearly all of the vari- 
ous properties in Humboldt county were 
closed, the mining men and prospectors 
left for the boom camps and the pro- 
duction of the precious metals was prac- 
tically nothing. During the last two 
years, however, it has been different; 
nearly all of the important strikes made 
in the state have been in the northern 
tier of counties, and Humboldt has had 
its proportion. At the present time the 
county is full of g2nuine prospectors and 
no doubt other strikes will be made. The 
last section to feel this revival is the 
Humboldt range district; old properties 
are being re-opened, new _ properties 
found, and with the use of modern min- 
ing and‘ milling methods, a general suc- 
cess is expected. 

The Seven Troughs district, situated 
about 25 miles west of Lovelocks, had 
its earlier boom and decline and is now 
ready for legitimate mining. The ore is 
easily milled and the district is amply 
equipped with milling machinery. The 
orebodies are in the later porphyries, 
andesite and rhyolite. The Seven 
Troughs Coalition Company is working 
at a depth of 600 ft. on the incline. The 
veins are in rhyolite, accompanied by 
basaltic dikes, and on the lowest level 
show orebodies as large and of as good 
value as above. The company has a 10- 
stamp mill with plates and Wilfleys, and 


is contemplating the erection of a 
cyanide plant to handle the tailings. 
Their power at present is gasolene. 


Within the past year a strong company 
has secured the Masuma Hills property, 
under lease and bond, and is now sink- 
ing a new inclined shaft. Several hun- 
dred thousand dollars was extracted 
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from the upper workings of this ground, 
and it is the intention of this company 
to continue the shaft to the 500-ft. level 
before further development is under- 
taken. During the first six months of 
1911, several thousand dollars’ worth of 
bullion was turned out by leasers in the 
camp. The small camps of Velvet and 
Farrel in the immediate vicinity have the 
same characteristic orebodies, and con- 
siderable development work is being car- 
ried on. 


THE WINNEMUCCA DISTRICT 


Winnemucca, the county seat, is a 
town of about 2000 inhabitants and is 
the supply point of almost the entire 
northern end of the county. In the 
*60’s, before the northern railroads were 
built, stage lines ran from here to all 
the important camps of Idaho, includ- 
ing Boisé, Silver City and Bald Moun- 
tain, all of which were in a flourishing 
condition at that time. It was during 
these early days that rich float was found 
in a number of places in the Santa Rosa 
range, which starts just north of the 
Humboldt river, at Winnemucca peak, 
and runs northerly for 80 miles into Ore- 
gon. At that time the Indians were on 
the warpath and prospecting was a peril- 
ous job. Along in the ’70’s, some placer 
mining was done on the creeks from the 
range. In the early ’80’s the Ohio mine 
was discovered and shortiy afterward 
the North Star, the Iowa and a number 
of others, all of which made a consider- 
able production. At this time also a 
large amount of rich gold and silver float 
was found on Buckskin mountain, and 
a number of shipments were made, but 
the ledge from which it came has never 
been discovered. Across the valley, in 
the Paradise range, the old Paradise 
mine produced several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in bullion but has been idle 
now for 20 years. 

In 1907 but very little mining was 
going on and the production of northern 
Humboldt was nil. Prospectors were 
coming in, however, from some of the 
“busted” booms of southern Nevada and 
in June, Workman and Davis, prospect- 
ing in an automobile, discovered the 
camp of National. Forty claims were 
located. Lessees were attracted to the 
district and in February, 1909, the bo- 
nanza ore-shoot was discovered by the 
Stall brothers on the National Company’s 
ground. Litigation ensued which was 
not settled until February, 1910, at which 
time the lease resumed operation. In 
four months $800,000 of high-grade ore 
was extracted. The lease was then sold 
back to the company, which has since 
taken out about $2,000,000 and has de- 
veloped the mine to the 800-ft. level. 
The country rock is andesite and rhyo- 
lite, the productive veins lying in the 
andesite. The ore is a quartz carrying 
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gold and silver associated at times with 
antimony and iron pyrites. The Na- 
tional Mining Company is capitalized for 
$1,000,000 and has paid over $800,000 
in dividends during the last year. It 
has a 30-ton plant equipped with a slow- 
speed Lane mill, plates and Wilfley con- 
centrators. Other properties are being 
developed in the camp, but up to the 
present time no other ore of commercial 
value has been found. 


DISCOVERY OF A BONANZA 


The southern end of the Santa Rosa 
range consists of the older formations— 
granites, slates, schists and limestones. 
The latest strike has been made on the 
north side of Winnemucca mountain, 
only three miles from the town of Win- 
nemucca. Its discovery has a history 
very similar to the Camp Bird mine, in 
Colorado, and from present indications 
it may prove to be as rich. The mine 
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is owned by Adamson & Turner of Win- 
nemucca, who located it the first of 
January, 1911. Adamson, who has re- 
sided in Winnemucca for a number of 
years and worked other property on the 
mountain, knew and had often seen a 
prominent outcrop on the north side of 
the mountain. He met Turner-.one day, 
who was starting out to prospect in the 
vicinity, and mentioned this outcrop as 
being worth investigation. Turner in- 
cluded it on his trip, found that it had 
been located in 1908, and a short cross- 
cut tunnel run in through the silicified 
outcrop. He took a sample of the dump 
and also another of a soft gouge in the 
face of the tunnel that appeared to be 
lying on the foot wall of the silicified 
body. Upon his return to town he was 
astonished to find the dump sample 
assaying over $100 per ton and the gouge 
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$27,000. He immediately returned, lo- 
cated the ground for himself and Adam- 
son and took a check sample of the 
gouge, which assayed $33,000 per ton. 

Work was begun at once on this high- 
grade streak, which varies from % to 5 
in. wide. It has been drifted on for 
over 60 ft., a winze sunk to a depth of 
50 ft., and is still continuing. A tun- 
nel has been started 100 ft. below in the 
gulch to crosscut the vein at this depth. 
A number of leases have been given and 
work is being vigorously prosecuted on 
them all. A townsite was laid out and a 
new camp, called Rexall, started. The 
main vein is apparently a true fissure in 
the slates. The break was caused by a 
granite uplift on the south side of the 
mountain which raised the slates with it. 
The bending strain becoming too great 
on the north side, a rupture took place 
and it is this break or fissure that has 
been filled and recemented by silicious 
colutions carrying gold and silver. In 
places the ore is composed almost en- 
tirely of fragments of slate recemented 
together. The vein strikes east and west 
and dips to the north about 60 deg. The 
extremely high-grade ore lies on the foot 
wall and the rest of the vein, from 8 to 
20 ft. wide, carries milling ore. 

At present the medium- and lower- 
grades of ore are being placed on the 
mill dump, while the high-grade is milled 
in Winnemucca in the same pan-arrastre 
used by the Stall brothers on their lease - 
at National. This little 5-ft. mill has 
ground out over $1,000,000 in bullion 
and bids fair to add greatly to this 
record in the future. 


OTHER NEw DISTRICTS 


Six miles northwest of Rexall is the 
Barrett Springs district. This camp is en- 
tirely in the slates, which have been 
broken and fissured in all directions. 
The veins are small and faulted consider- 
ably but usually carry gold, silver and 
lead, the ore being a white quartz and 
easily sorted. Several companies and a 
number of leasers have been operating 
for over a year and a number of car- 
load shipments have been made. The 
best developed property in the district 
is owned by the i910 Company. - They 
have several shafts down from 150 to 200 
ft., the ore varying in width from a few 
inches to three feet, carrying an average 
of about S50 in gold, silver and lead. 
A part of the best mineralized ground is 
on a railroad section, which fact tends 
to retard the development of the dis- 
trict. 

A number of smaller camps scattered 
throughout the county are working a few 
men in a desultory manner, but no de- 
velopments of importance have been 
made. Rosebud, quite prominent during 
the boom days, is now nearly deserted. 
The veins and ore bunches were in 
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rhyolite and petered out. Sulphur, five 
miles northerly from Rosebud, still con- 
tains a few leasers and the Sulphur 
mine is operated at times. A few prop- 
erties are operating in the vicinity of 
Golconda and the same is true of Gold 
Circle, 30 miles north. 

The most fertile fields for the prospec- 
tor, in my estimation, are the Humboldt 
range; the Santa Rosa range and the 
northwestern corner of the county; north 
and west of the Black Rock desert; and 
the Pine Forest range. This part of the 
county has been but slightly prospected, 
but it carries the same traditions of high- 
grade float found in the earlier days. 

W. Lindgren, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is now making a geological re- 
connaissance of the National district and 
will probably include Barrett Springs and 
the Winnemucca district in his trip be- 
fore returning. 





Old Lead Mines in Derbyshire 
By W. H. BootH* 


I was recently reading some old family 
records which contained accounts of 
what, at the time, was regarded as a con- 
siderable undertaking. They were con- 
tained in a series of account books beau- 
tifully written, apparently with a quill 
pen, and covered a period of time from 
about the year 1760 to 1820. They made 
reference to certain lead mines in the 
county of Derbyshire, and the drainage 
thereof, and though they would tell little 
to the ordinary inquirer, to those who 
know the main facts they are illuminat- 
ing. They have relation principally to the 
excavation of a long tunnel which began 
at the foot of a shaft in a field, at a depth 
of about 134 ft. below the surface, and ex- 
tended about four miles to a point where 
it debouched near the main river at a 
point sufficiently low to give a flow in the 
tunnel. 


AN OLD TIME WATER ENGINE 


A large chamber was excavated at the 
foot of the shaft, and in it was erected 
a water-pressure engine to which water 
was carried by pipes from the surface, 
being brought to the shaft by a tunnelled 
way from a little stream about 1% miles 
distant. This tunnel is still visible near 
the stream. From the chamber the ver- 
tical shaft was sunk a further distance 
of 134 ft. so that the engine commanded 
a depth of 268 ft. from the surface. Each 
400 gal. of water which came from the 
surface to the engine raised 300 gal. 
from the depths below. The whole 700 
gal. then ran off together down the 
long tunnel to the main river four miles 
away. By this means the group of mines 
was unwatered, and my ancestors, who 
labored at the work for years, reaped 





*Mining engineer, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
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what was then no doubt regarded as a 
great fortune. 

I believe much profitable ore was cut 
by the tunnel, but the lower end of it 
was in shale, which must have been 
much easier to tunnel through than the 
hard Carboniferous limestone of the 
upper portion. I could not make out 
whether there originally was a pumping 
plant in the tunnel, but one of the most 
interesting entries in the accounts is: 
“Paid to Mr. F. Trevithick for drawing of 
great engine, £15.” This sum was half 
of his fee of £30 for these drawings, the 
other payment having probably been 
made, for the whole of the accounts are 
not extant. So far as I could make out, 
the great engine was made by the But- 
terly Iron Company, and cost £800. The 
whole undertaking was big, for to pump 
the mines dry to 268 ft. below surface— 
the deep level of that day—there was 
this great engine and several miles of 
water lode and costly tunnelling, and 
evidences of steady expenditure on 
“Shining Sough” and other soughs or 
drainage adits of extensive ramification. 


OTHER EARLY WATER ENGINES 


This work was commenced before the 
era of the Watt engine, for it was not 
until 1773 that Watt joined Boulton, and 
it would be some time before they were 
ready to supply demands, and once the 
water tunnels were made the water power 
would be much more economical to work 
than steam power. It is recorded that 
a later great engine worked once for 17 
weeks, and was not seen during that time, 
but this was one erected in 1842, and it 
had a 50-in. cylinder and a 42-in. water 
plunger. Trevithick’s great engine had a 
30-in. cylinder, and was erected in 1803. 
There were five water-pressure engines 
ultimately at this same group of mines, 
but the family records are not continu- 
ous;.my grandfather, who was the last 
of the family to be interested in these 
mines, died soon after the 50-in. en- 
gine had been set to work. 

I believe all the five water-pressure en- 
gines worked on the same general plan 
of obtaining water from some surface 
stream and causing it to work a subter- 
ranean engine, the whole of the water, 
both working and pumped, running off 
through the great sough to the Derwent 
river at Darley Dale. The sough comes 
to daylight in a little wood near Rows- 
ley. When I last saw it, a shed at the 
tunnel portal sheltered two boats in 
which men could sail up the sough. They 
performed the work of “legging;” that 
is, they lay in the boat and “walked” 
along the tunnel wall. 

The sough runs into the Derwent a 
little up river from Darley Dale in the 
churchyard of which is the celebrated 
great yew tree beneath which some of 
my people are resting from these old ac- 
tivities. Personally, I believe there is still 
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plenty of lead to be obtained from the 
old mines, with the workings of which 
this region is honeycombed. In valleys 
back from the road, and, as Isaac Walton 
would say, “known only to anglers 
and honest men,” there are still standing 
the pieces of old high-level water lodes, 
once used to carry water from upstream 
to work machinery at some lower level. 

I have been informed that the great 
sough was referred to in the early days 
of railroad tunnels in support of a Parli- 
mentary bill for a long tunnel in York. 
shire, in order to show how a long tun- 
nel had been constructed without air 
shafts for ventilation; for the sough had 
been driven from both ends and met “to 
an inch,” -as the saying was even in those 
days. 

Those same mines could be worked to- 
day by electric power generated not far 
away, for all these Derbyshire streams 
have rapid currents and considerable fall 
per mile, for otherwise the great sough 
could hardly start 134 ft. below surface 
and run out into the main valley. 

There were open-top, old-fashioned 
lime kilns at the foot of the village, around 
which people would gather in the evening. 
Adventurous spirits would walk across 
the top of the burning limestone, at no 
small risk, for the shrinkage of the 
mass might have produced a cave-in at any 
moment. Still nobody ever seemed to be 
hurt, nor did it ever happen that we broke 
the gear teeth of the mill wheel, though 
we always were throwing into the old 
slow-moving iron breast wheel chunks of 
limestone and general rubbish. 

The rivers had a trick of going dry in 
places in summer, but they could be 
heard tinkling down below among the 
loose lumps of rock which composed the 
beds over which they usually ran, 
which reminds one of the American touf- 
ist asking his way to the falls of Lodore; 
the answer was, “Why mon ye’re sitting 
on it.” But few tourists find my old 
valley, only the “anglers and_ honest 
men” of friend Walton, who was there 
himself as well as in the more renowned 
but no more beautiful Dovedale. 








A Temperature-Indicating 


Paint 

A paint which indicates changes of 
temperature by changes of color is made 
by a mixture of seven parts of saturated 
solution of potassium iodide and 134 
parts of saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride with one part of pulverized cop- 
per sulphate and the necessary oils and 
driers. (British pat. No. 960, July 8, 
1910). The paint changes its color be- 
tween 115 and 130 deg. F., and is applied 
to any surface, which it is desirable to 
know if it is becoming heated. The range 
of temperature at which color changes 
takes place may be slightly varied by al- 
tering the proportions of the ingredients. 
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In no State have the trails been blazed 
with greater clearness for the oil pros- 
pector by the geologist than in Illinois, 
and yet there has probably been no in- 
stance where the geologists’ work has 
been less appreciated and the favorable 
evidence more ignored by oil men. Illinois 
is a State where geological field work is 
unusually difficult, as outcrops are rare 
and the State is covered by glacial drift 
that ranges from 50 to 200 ft. in thick- 
ness. In fact much of the evidence for 
favorable oil conditions can only be 
worked out by a careful study of the coal 
shafts and the drill holes of the coal 
prospector, and where these are acces- 
sible they have enabled the geologist to 
collect data that are of inestimable value 
to the oil explorer. 

If the State has been backward 
in winning its present position as 
the most important of the Eastern pro- 
ducers, it is not the fault of the geologist; 
for the first geological reports published 
by the State of Illinois under Professor 
Worthen, over 40 years ago, showed the 
presence of all the conditions that are fa- 
vorable for the existence of oil. 


FAVORABLE GEOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


These reports disclosed an abundance 
of bituminous shales, coals and lime- 
stones conducive to the formation of oil 
and gas; there were numerous porous 
sandstones and dolomites to act as reser- 
voirs, and deposits of thick shales to pre- 
serve them and prevent leakage; finally, 
there were the requisite str-ictural condi- 
tions for concentration into profitable 
pools. Worthen’s pioneer work not only 
showed that the State was essentially 
an elongated simple basin, but also that 
there were deformations on the flanks of 
this basin, such as folds and faults, to aid 
in arresting and accumulating the oil and 
gas into pools of commercial size. As it 
may seem incomprehensible that such im- 
portant information could be overlooked 
and ignored, it should be stated that the 
opinion of the average oil operator about 
geologists is today very much the same 
as that of the foundryman was a genera- 
tion ago, or the steel producer two gener- 
ations ago, in regard to chemists. The 
latter were then regarded as interesting 
men, who glibly used long names and 
scientific terms, but who were expensive, 
useless ornaments in an iron foundry or 
a steel plant. 

Yet the steel manufacturer that at- 
tempts to meet the close competition 
of today’s markets without a_ well- 
equipped chemical department would 
soon be in the hands of a receiver. It 
should also be remembered that perhaps 
75 per cent. of the prosperous oil oper- 
ators began as drill hands and that their 
limited education does not usually enable 
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inois 
By H. A. Wheeler * 


Through the ard of the 
State Geological Survey, 
three producing fields have 


been discovered. Geological 
evidence was disregarded 
for years but eventually 
proved correct. 
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Louis, Mo. 


them to understand or appreciate geolog- 
ical reports. 


street, 


THE LA SALLE ANTICLINE 


Worthen called attention, at that time, 
to a well defined fold, known as the La 
Salle anticline, on the eastern flank of 
the Illinois basin, as a place where oil 
might be expected. Influenced by this, 
possibly, although encouraged mainly by 
the seepage of a little oil and gas, consid- 
erable drilling was done along this anti- 
cline in 1866 at the hamlet of Oilfield, 
and in what is now the heart of the Casey 
oil district. While a little oil and gas were 
found, the results were considered so un- 
satisfactory that the work was abandoned. 
Other attempts on a smaller scale were 
subsequently made by local men, but 
these were similarly unsuccessful. Not- 
withstanding this discouragement, Prof. 
T. B. Comstock, who formerly resided at 
Champaign, which is on this anticline, 
contributed several artic'z=s to the ENGI- 
NEERING AND MINING JOURNAL in the later 
*80’s, and in these he repeatedly called 
attention to this anticline. He was en- 
thusiastic over the promising geological 
conditions which were coupled with ex- 
ceptionally favorable commercial advan- 
tages. The region is traversed by several 
trunk railroads, is only a moderate dis- 
tance from Chicago and St. Louis, and is 
in the heart of the great Mississippi val- 
ley. Although the country was then in 
the midst of its great gas boom, Professor 
Comstock’s articles did not cause addi- 
tional drilling in this field. The next test 
made on this anticline was in 1901, when 
local people at Robinson, Crawford coun- 
ty, formed a company that drilled several 
holes near Robinson. While _ slight 
amounts of oil and gas were found, the 
results were a failure, althoug* profitable 
leases have since been developed within 
a mile of one of their holes. In fact, 
had their efforts been guided by an ex- 
pert capable of reading the evidence ob- 
tained by their drilling, they would have 
undoubtedly succeeded, as the drilling 
was ample to have located the pool, had 
it not been done in an aimless, hit-or- 
miss manner that is so frequently seen in 
oil prospecting. 
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Oilfields 


In 1904, J. J. Hoblitzell, an old oil 
prospecior, was induced by local men to 
give the old Oilfield district another trial. 
Hoping that a good well might have been 
ruined through drowning, he drilled next 
to one of the old holes from which a 
little oil and gas were escaping, and his 
first hole resulted in a light gas well, 
but he continued prospecting. He 
obtained several light oil wells, but 
as the producing sand was shallow, lying 
at a depth of about 400 ft., and the oil 
of only medium grade, the oil operators 
that rushed into the country were too 
skeptical to acquire leases, which were 
then obtainable from $5 to $10 per acre. 

I well recall the listless indiffer- 
ence with which Mr. Hoblitzell was per- 
mitted “to waste his money on shallow 
seepage,” as they put it; yet these same 
men, when wells of from 40 to 100 bbl. 
were subsequently brought in, scrambled 
and raced to get leases at from $50 to 
$200 per acre, and with the oil royalty ad- 
vanced from one-eighth to one-sixth and 
one-fourth. The shipment of 156,502 bbl. 
of oil in 1905 from the Casey field was 
the first tangible evidence that verified 
the predicitions of the geologists as to the 
La Salle anticline. The production has 
grown by leaps and bounds since then 
and in 1910 reached the record-breaking 
shipment of some 34,000,000 bbl.; an out- 
put that no other oilfield has ever ap- 
proached when only six years old. The 
field has been developed for about 90 
miles along the anticline, has a width of 
from two to 12 miles, and seven produc- 
ing oil-sands have been found that range 
from 400 to 1950 ft. in depth. 


THE SANDOVAL-DUQUOIN ANTICLINE 


On the western side of the Illinois 
basin, there is ample evidence to indicate 
the presence of oil in similar quantity, 
and attention was called to this by 
me before the St. Louis Academy of 
Sciences in the spring of 1908, and again 
before the St. Louis Engineers’ Club, in 
the spring of 1909. The Illinois Geolog- 
ical Survey repeatedly described a strong, 
well defined anticline that extends from 
Sandoval to Duquoin, but this was ig- 
nored until oil was accidentally struck in 
sinking a coal shaft at Centralia in the 
fall of 1908. Considerable drilling which 
followed this discovery, resulted in bring- 
ing in a few slight wells at 6%9 ft. depth, 
in the Dykstra sand. In the following 
summer, while drilling along this anti- 
cline in Sandoval, five miles north, 
an oil pool was discovered that is the 
richest thus far developed in Illinois. The 
yield of the wells brought in last year 
from this pool, averaged 118 bbl. per day, 
as compared with an average for the 
State of 55 bbl. The average for the 
United States is probably between 25 and 
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30 bbl. Last year several wells were 
brought in near Centralia, where the an- 
ticline has a width of over four miles, but 
as the sand is thin, the wells are not large 
producers. Prospecting on the southern 
extension of this anticline is under way, 
and future important discoveries are al- 
most assured. 


THE CARLYLE ANTICLINE 


Another anticline was found by the 
State Geological Survey west of Carlyle, 
in Clinton county, where a number of 
leases were taken up and two holes 
drilled two years ago. It was the inten- 
tion to drill these holes on the anticline, 
but the persuasiveness of certain local 
men, with extensive land holdings south 
of the town, resulted in the drilling being 
done too far down the slope, resulting in 
dry holes, the loss of their money and the 
surrender of all their leases. Among 
the latter were some that are now mak- 
ing fortunes for the present owners. Last 
autumn drilling was started by Pittsburg 
men on the Carlyle anticline, and after 
many delays and accidents a rich oil pool 
was developed this spring. Although only 
90 days old, over 30 wells have been 
brought in that produce from 50 to 3000 
bbl. per day and from a depth of only 
1030 ft. This started an old-fashioned oil 
boom among the operators and resulted 
in undriiled leases commanding from 
$100 to $300 per acre when close to the 
discovery well and from $25 to $50 per 
acre when five to 10 miles distant. 


OTHER ANTICLINES INDICATED 


Other anticlines have been located by 
the Geological Survey at Aviston and 
O’Fallon, and these are now being con- 
sidered by prospectors. Yet while the 
Illinois oil man now has more confidence 
in the geologists, who have thus far been 
correct in their predictions in Illinois, he 
is also largely influenced by the fact that 
the latter towns are on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. The good fortune of the 
latter road in having, up to the present 
time, the best oil pools situated in its 
territory, seems almost uncanny to many 
oil men. The richest portion of the East- 
ern field is around Bridgeport, which is 
on this road, while in the western field 
occur Sandoval and Carlyle, also on this 
road, with Aviston and O’Fallon still to 
be heard from. This is due, of course, 
to the Baltimore & Ohio railroad cross- 
ing the Illinois basin at about its most 
favorable place. In this region the 
measures are both rising and thinning out 
to the north, while farther south they be- 
come irregular and broken because of 
the proximity of the Ozark uplift. The 
survey recently called attention to an 
anticline at Tilden, and as a result ar- 
rangements are being made to prospect 
this area. The work will be done under 
the guidance of a geologist, and there is 
believed to be little doubt as to its suc- 
cess. 
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An Unloading Car Chute 


The accompanying illustrations show a 
device recently placed cn the market 
by the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company, of Aurora, Ill. It was designed 
to meet the demands of contractors, coal 
dealers, etc., for an easier and quicker 
means of unloading cars than by hand, 
but there seems to be no reason why it 
could not be employed to equal advan- 
tage in certain branches of mining, par- 
ticularly in the case of somewhat isolated 
properties where the output is not large 
enough to warrant the installation of a 
mechanical unloader. 

The device consists of a small car or 
chute supported by a framework. When 


RAISING THE CHUTE 


DUMPING THE CHUTE 


the car, which is being unloaded, is full, 
the framework rests. on the edges of the 
car, or in a horizontal position. When 
the car has been partially unloaded, one 
end of the framework can be dropped 
into the car. The frame is equipped 
with a telescoping end, permitting ad- 
justment to fit any car. By means of a 
winch attached to the frame, the loaded 
chute is raised and rolled along the frame 
to the dumping point. The apparatus is 
made in two sizes, No. 1 for gravel, 
stone, sand, etc., and No. 2 for coal and 
lighter materials. The former has a ca- 
pacity of 1'% cu.yd. and weighs 660 Ib., 
and the latter is designed for 2500 Ib. 
coal and weighs 725 pounds. 

It is claimed that the saving of time 
consists almost entirely in being able to 
load the wagons instantly and in being 
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able to keep the shovelers constantly em- 
ployed. In cases where only one or two 
teams are available, this is an important 
point; in fact, the saving in time is said 
to amount to more than the cost of an ex- 
tra man and team. The question of ton- 
nage, of course, depends largely on local 
conditions. Some figures regarding time 
consunied are interesting. In a test con- 
ducted at the factory, two men easily 
raised the unloader from the ground to 
its position in the car in less than 15 
min., and 10 min. were required to take 
the device apart. 


English Visitors in British 
Columbia 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

A party of English mining men will 
visit Canada in August, and while there 
will make trips to tze various mining 
districts of the Dominion, including a 
trip to the Canadian  northwest-coast 
district. The party includes Lewis Rey- 
ersbach, managing director, and Hugh F. 
Marriott, consulting engineer of the Cen- 
tral Mining and Investment Corporation 
of London. The latter corporation has 
recently taken over and consolidated with 
itself the interests of Wernher, Beit & Co. 
and Eckstein & Co., mine operators in 
Kimberley and the South African Rand. 
While in Canada, the party will be ac- 
companied by G. G. S. Lindsey, formerly 
counsel for the Crows Nest Pass Coal 
Company. 

It will be remembered that at one 
time Mr. Lindsey, following lapses 
of the officials of this company in British 
Columbia, acceded to the wishes of the 
directors and acted as general manager. 
When J. J. Hill and associates obtained 
control of the company Mr. Lindsey ard 
his Toronto associates retired from office, 
as they declined to be used as me-e 
automatons. The party while in British 
Columbia will visit both the Skeera- 
River and the Portland Canal districts, 
giving special attention to the prospects 
for mining there. 


Production of Aluminum 

The Metallgeseilschaft gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of the world’s production 
of aluminum in 1909 and 1910: 


1910 
11,000 


1909 
9,000 


County 
U.S. and Canada... . 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Switzerland 
France 
England... 
Italy.. 
Norway 


5,000 
6,000 
2800 
800 
600 


Totzals... 24,200 
The estimated consumption of 

world is 33,500 tons, against 30,800 in 
1909 We think, however, that these 
estimates for consumption must be in 
error, in view of the large accumulation 
of stock in the United States in 1910. The 
figures in this article are for metric tons. 
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Trojan Cyanide Mill, Black Hills 


The wet-crushing cyanide plant of the 
Trojan Mining Company, at Portland, is 
the newest and most uptodate plant in 
the Black Hills, S. D., a district that is 
noted for good cyanide practice and low 
operating costs. The mill will have a 
capacity of 300 tons per day. It is now 
operating one unit, or one-half capacity. 
The second unit will be put in commis- 
sion at an early date, as little remains to 
be done to shape it up for operation. 
One of the most important changes 
which will be necessary to enlarge the 
mill capacity will be the erection of a 
40-ft. tank in which to install the Dorr 
thickener. This machine is now running 
in one of the sand tanks, 28 ft. in diame- 
ter. The arms will be lengthened for 
the new tank. 

The mill was acquired by the Trojan 
company from the American Eagle, the 
transfer including the mining property 
of the latter. For the last six months 
a crew of men has been actively engaged 
in making numerous changes in the 
plant. The structure is one of the best 
in the Black Hills. Large concrete foun- 
dations, resting on solid rock, support 
the machinery and retaining walls. The 
superstructure is of wood, the frame 
throughout being put together with mor- 
tise and tenon joints, secured by wooden 
pins. A feature is the almost entire ab- 
sence of iron bolts in the frame. Splices 
are rare, and only occur in unimportant 
parts of the frame. The frame is housed 
with one-inch sheeting and the whole 
covered with heavy rubberoid building 
paper. The building is exceptionally 
well lighted by rows of windows above 
each floor. The interior is roomy, plenty 
of space being available around all ma- 
chinery for repair and alteration work. 
The plant is built on a side hill, giving a 
gravity mill with but one exception, viz., 
elevation of the Trent-mill product to the 
classifiers. Electric light and steam heat 
are two details of value which will con- 
tribute to good work at night and during 
winter months. 


Ore Bins WELL ARRANGED 


Ore from the mine, received in one- 
ton mine cars, is dumped into either one 
of three bins, as desired, the tracks cov- 
ering all, and a good arrangement of 
Switches permitting dumping cars at any 
point in any bin. The two front bins 
have a capacity of 375 tons each and the 
back bin will hold 250 tons. All bins 
face a crusher pit which contains a 
No. 5 Gates crusher. This arrangement 
is unique and serves a variety of pur- 
poses. It is possible to dump any desig- 
nated grade or character of ore into a par- 
ticular bin, and it is furthermore pos- 








By Jesse Simmons * 


New 300-ton mill on 
gravity site now running at 
one-half capacity. Ore 


hauled to mill by gasolene 


locomotive. Shme agita- 
tion in improved Pachuca 
tanks. 


*Deadwood, S. D. 


sible to draw by gravity into the crusher 
nearly the capacity of all three bins. Re- 
inforced concrete has been used in the 
construction of these bins, giving them 
splendid strength to hold the ore and 
act as retaining walls for the loose side 
hill upon which they are constructed. 

The ore is crushed here to pass a 134- 
in. ring and drops on to a 16-in. Robins 
belt conveyer and is carried up a slope of 
16 deg. for 110 ft. to the crushed ore 
bin, within the mill proper. This bin has 
a capacity of 450 tons. The ore is drawn 
from it and fed by revolving disk feeders 
to two 16x36-in. Eclipse rolls. The 
strong cyanide or mill solution is added 
to the ore as it passes through these rolls. 
This product runs in launders to two 
seven-foot Monadnock mills, made by the 
Trent Engineering Company, and is then 
elevated to four Dorr duplex classifiers. 

The sands from these classifiers go by 
launders to five (there will be six when 
the Dorr thickener is changed) sand 
tanks of 200 tons capacity each, 28 ft. 
diameter by 8 ft. depth, equipped with 
automatic revolving-arm  distributers. 
The slimes from the classifiers run to the 
Dorr thickener, thence to three improved 
Pachuca tanks, 17 ft. 6 in. diameter by 
16 ft. high with 30 deg. conical bottoms. 
The final slime treatment is accom- 
plished in a stationary leaf filter of im- 
proved type. 


MACHINERY AND POWER DETAILS 


Among the other machinery of the mill 
not mentioned above, all of which is 
belted to countershafts driven by elec- 
tric motors, are: Deane solution pump, 
8x8-in., vertical triplex, plunger type; 
Buffalo Pump Company 14x12-in. single- 
action vacuum pump; Buffalo 8-in. cen- 
trifugal pump, manganese-steel lined, 
for the slimes; Rand Imperial type 11, 
8x10-in. single-action air compressor; 
Gould single-cylinder 6x8-in. vacuum 
pump for the cleanup department; and 
a Hampton automatic zinc lathe. In a 
separate building is installed an 80-h.p. 
water-tube boiler, for heating the plant 
in cold weather. 


The plant is. driven by electricity 
throughout, power being purchased from 
the Consolidated Power and Light Com- 
pany, of Deadwood. Motors are as fol- 
lows: Crusher, 30 h.p.; conveyer, 5 h.p.; 
pulverizing and classifying, which is 
divided into two units, each unit compris- 
ing one set of rolls, one Trent mill, one 
elevator and two classifiers, is handled 
by two 75-h.p. motors, each of which 
drives a unit; centrifugal pump, vacuum 
pump and compressor, 35 h.p.; thickener, 
1 h.p.; solution pump, zinc lathe and 
cleanup vacuum pump, 10 h.p.; a total of 
231 h.p. -The motors are driven by a 
440-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase alternat- 
ing current. The transformer house, sit- 
uated convenient to the mill, contains 
three 100-k.w. General-Electric  oil- 
cooled transformers, which take the cur- 
rent at 11,000 volts and step it down to 
the motor requirement. 

The mill is situated at the head of 
False Bottom gulch, which is dry nearly 
all of the year, but to provide against 
polluting the stream the sand tails are 
run out in launders a distance of 600 ft. 
to a convenient narrow point in the gulch 
where the launders are turned at right 
angles across the gulch -and the sands 
dumped. This forms a dam behind which 
the slimes gather, keeping this latter 
troublesome product from reaching farm 
land where it would cause damage. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water supply for the mill comes from 
the mine, being pumped into a tank of 
65,000 - gal. capacity on the hill at the 
rear of the mill. The elevation of this 
tank is sufficient to give a water pressure 
of 60 lb. on the sand leaching floor, for 
sluicing tanks, and 80 Ib. at the bottom 
of the mill. A machine shop and black- 
smith shop will be erected on the hill 
at the rear of the mill, work to begin at 
once. This building will be of steel 
framework, covered with corrugated iron, 
and will be equipped with machinery for 
making ordinary repairs to mine drills, 
cars, mill parts, etc. An inclined tram- 
way will be constructed from a point 
near the ore bins down the hill at the 
side of mill for easy delivery of sup- 
plies to any point about the mill, assay 
office and heating plant. 


GASOLENE LOCOMOTIVE FOR ORE HAULAGE 


The company is the first in the Black 
Hills to try out a gasolene locomotive for 
ore haulage. From the most distant and 
largest producing mine, the Decorah, to 
the mill, is a distance of 4500 ft. The 
first 1800 ft. is underground, the mouth 
of this tunnel being close to the ore 
bins. From the other portal the tram 
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follows the hills, and will be shedded 
over as a protection from snow. As soon 
as practicable additional underground 
connections will be made which will put 
the entire trackage beneath the surface. 
The haulage tunnels, as now constructed, 
and in the future, are seven by eight feet, 
inside of timbers, giving ample room for 
single track. The track is 18-in. gage, 
laid with 25-lb. steel on four-inch by six- 
inch ties spaced two feet between cen- 
ters. The maximum grade is 3 per 
cent. 

The gasolene locomotive is 35 h.p., 
having four 6x6-in. cylinders, and weighs 
seven tons. It has two speeds, four and 
eight miles per hour, either forward or 
backward. It has a drawbar pull of 
2340 Ib. at low speed, and handles 15 
loaded one-ton ore cars over the 3 per 
cent. grade. It is equipped with a muf- 
fler for silencing the exhaust and a chem- 
ical tank for absorbing disagreeable 
odors from the exhaust. It was made 
by the Milwaukee Locomotive Manufac- 
turing Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


PACHUCA TANKS FOR SLIME AGITATION 


As the crushed ore is fed to the rolls, 
mill solution of a strength of three- 
pound KCN per ton is added in the pro- 
portion of four to five tons of solution 
to one ton of ore. This mixture of solu- 
tion and ore passes through the Trent 
mills and to the classifiers. The sands, 
with accompanying solution, run to the 
sand-leaching tanks, where they are 
given a three-day treatment with the mill 
solution; two days with barren weak so- 
lution, standardized at one pound KCN 
per ton, and washed. The sand treat- 
ment thus consumes five days. Both 
cyanide solutions from the sand leach- 
ing run to gold tanks, thence to the zinc 
boxes for precipitation. 

Overflow from the classifiers flows to 
the Dorr thickener where the moisture 
content is brought down to about 55 per 
cent., the thickened product running to 
the Pachuca tanks, three in number, and 
the clear solution drawn off going to the 
solution storage for further mill use. 
All thickened slime enters Pachuca tank 
No. 1 and is transferred by air lifts to 
tank No. 2 or 3, as desired. From these 
latter tanks the slime filter is charged. 
The slimes are kept in constant agitation 
up to the moment they enter the filter. 

A unique equipment in the Pachuca 
tanks is an improvement over the usual 
arrangement. A series of sheet-steel 
forms, each the frustrum of a cone, is 
attached to a frame so that the top of 
each cone is a-couple of inches above 
level of the bottom of the one next above. 
These extend from the top to the bottom 
of the tank, permitting a perfect agitation 
by compressed air, no matter what the 
depth of material in the tank. There 
are seven of these cones in each tank. 
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The average time of agitation of slime 
is five to six hours. The only solution 
from the slime department going direct 
to the gold tanks for precipitation is the 
strong solution drawn off from the filter, 
the solution with which the product has 
been associated from the time of crush- 
ing. The weak barren-solution wash and 
wash water are not precipitated. The for- 
mer goes to the strong solution sump and 
is brought up to the mill standard of 
three pounds KCN per ton. 

For the clean-up the precipitate and 
fine zinc from the head compartments of 
the boxes are run in launders to the acid 
tank, for the usual sulphuric-acid treat- 
ment, thence to a vacuum tank where the 
product is thoroughly washed with hot 
water and all possible moisture ex- 
tracted; gathered in pans, dried and 
roasted in muffles in a large coke fur- 
nace; fluxed and melted in a separate 
compartment in the same furnace. 


Z1NC Box PRECIPITATION 


The zinc boxes are three in number, 
double pattern, set back to back. They 
are constructed of sheet steel. Each 
half-box contains eight compartments of 
eight cubic feet capacity each, giving a 
total capacity of 384 cu. ft. The assay- 
office equipment includes a Case muffle 
furnace and Becker pulp and button bal- 
ances. This is housed in a four-room 
building near the mill, a part of which is 
devoted to mill-office purposes. 

At a number of points on its property 
the company has opened orebodies prom- 
ising great merit. The Decorah has 
been a producer for a number of years, 
the smelting grade being shipped largely 
to Denver and the mill product to local 
custom plants. The ores are of the 
character known to this district as re- 
fractory silicious occurring in the Cam- 
brian formation. They are for the most 
part easily crushed and yield 80 per cent. 
of their gold and silver to a process 
similar to that described for this plant. 

The company owns 700 acres in the 
Portland district, a large portion of 
which is practically virgin ground. Geo- 
logical conditions indicate, however, that 
extensive ore deposits will be found in 
the new territory, and such is the his- 
tory of this particular camp. A large 
supply of mill ore is now developed, 
and in the Eagle tunnel, for instance, at 
the rear of the mill, several thousand 
tons of broken ore are lying in the 
stopes at all times. The officers of the 
company are: H. W. Seaman, president; 
G. M. Curtis, vice-president; A. M. 
Cooper, treasurer; and H. S. Vincent, 
general manager. The latter gentleman 
lives in Deadwood, S. D., and the others 
in Chicago. H. Slaughter, Greenmont, 
S. D., is superintendent and W. H. Wei- 
gand, mill superintendent. 
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Mine Rescue Station at 
Mining School 


By CLARENCE P. LINVILLE* 


What is believed to be the first mine- 
rescue station to be established at a col- 
lege in the United States was opened 
on the evening of Dec. 5, 1910, at the 
School of Mines of the Pennsylvania 
State College. The station, which has 
been established for the purpose of giv- 
ing instruction in the use of mine-rescue 
apparatus to the students of the School 
of Mines and other interested persons, 
is equipped with two Draeger oxygen 
rescue helmets and all accessory appa- 
ratus, one Draeger pulmotor for causing 
artificial respiration, safety electric lights 
and safety lamps. Other equipment is 
to be added as rapidly as possible. In 
addition there is a large “smoke room,” 
built gas tight, in which noxious and 
unbreathable gases may be liberated and 
in which the men may be trained in the 
use of the helmet. In this room, also, 
there has been constructed a _ large 
wooden structure representing a full- 
sized portion of a mine entry with an 
overcast, and students, equipped with the 
helmet, are trained to enter this and to 
work in the noxious atmosphere, to build 
brick stoppings, to climb through the 
overcast while carrying loads and to do 
other work, such as would have to be 
done by a rescue party. The opening 
of the station was conducted under the 
auspices of the Engineering Society of 
the School of Mines and consisted of an 
illustrated lecture on mine-rescue work 
and apparatus by Prof. W. M. Weigel, 
followed by a demonstration of the pul- 
motor and of the rescue helmet in the 
smoke room by G. T. Haldeman, a 
representative of the Draeger Oxygen 
Apparatus Company, assisted by mem- 
bers of the society. 

On the night of the opening the smoke 
room was filled with the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, followed by nitric oxide, 
and during the tests the smoke became 
so dense that the electric light carried 
by the men in the room could not be 
seen at a distance of six inches. This 
room is provided with glass doors and 
windows, which permit the interior to be 
seen from the outside. It is the inten- 
tion of the school to extend the work 
by the construction of underground mine 
workings to be ventilated by mine fans, 
and in which the apparatus can be used 
under actual mining conditions. It is 
hoped to obtain the services of some 
man trained at one of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines rescue stations to take charge 
of the station at the school and to give 
instruction in the use of the apparatus 
and in first-aid work. Because of the 
importance of both of these subjects it 
is felt that all students from the school 
should be thoroughly trained in them. 


*Associate professor of metallurgy, Penn. 


State College, Penn. 
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On examining the situation of the tin 
deposits in Bolivia one is struck by the 
fact that their development is limited 
within an area of approximately 520 x 
100 km., and that there are apparently 
two stanniferous zones: the principal one 
occupies the main axis of the Cordillera 
Real, beginning near Illampu (Sorata) 
somewhere near the Challafia glacier, 
with a general northwest direction and 
ending a little below Colquiri, say 250 
km., on a bee line; the second zone has 
Oruro as a Starting point and reaches a 
little farther south than Potosi, say 360 


km., and is approximately parallel to the’ 


first zone. They are separated by only 
60 km. There is, therefore, a well defined 
area, within which the fractures have 
been mineralized with tin, most probably 
from a common magma, deeply buried, 
of enormous extension and with extru- 
sions here and there. 

The first belt occupies the lofty sum- 
mits of the eastern Andes, at elevations 
varying between 14,000 and 17,000 ft. 





No. 1 Lope, Ocavi MINE 


Beginning with the Illampa, the following 
mines are the most important: Huayna- 
Potosi-Milluni, Chocaltaya, Araca, 
Monte-Blanco, Concordia, Colquiri, Oca- 
vi. The deposits of all these mines are 
either in fissures due to the contraction 
of the eruptive mass in cooling, as in 
Challana, or in fault lines or fractures in 
the old sedimentary slates or quartzites, 
and not far from the underlying granite 
or granulite. 


THE OrurRo-Potos! ZONE 


The second zone contains the most im- 
portant tin mines of Bolivia; Oruro, Mo- 
Tococala, Huanuni, Uncia, Pazna, Po- 
tosi, Chorolque, etc. Here the deposits 
are apparently associated with more re- 
cent eruptive rocks, such as rhyolites, al- 
though the hypothesis that they are re- 
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By Miltiades Armas * 


Tin lodes are, 1 every 
case, associated with acid 
eruptive rocks, cassiterite 


having been deposited, in 
advance of all other mine- 
rals, by pneumatolytic ac- 
tion. 





Notre—tThis is the second of a series of 
three articles describing the tin mines of 
Golivia. The third will treat of mining and 
milling methods. 


*Formerly general manager, La Paz Mining 
Company, La Vaz, Bolivia. 


lated to a common deep-seated acid mag- 
ma apears to be more plausible. 


HuAYNA-PoTos! MINES 


These mines are situated on the west- 
ern slopes of the Huayna-Potosi (little 





SANTA FE LopE, MONTE BLANCO MINE 


Potosi), or Kaka-aka, whose peak attains 
the altitude of 20,320 ft. This granitic 
mass, with its variations to granu- 
lite, etc., is covered by Paleozoic 


sedimentary rocks, such as slate, and. 


quartzites in alternating strata, and ap- 
parently of the lower Devonian age. (Ano- 
plotheca flabellites, atrypa, etc.) Some 
30 km. to the north, pegmatitic dikes of 
varying thicknesses contain cassiterite, 
in big crystals, feldspar, little quartz, 
(it seems as though cassiterite replaced 
the quartz), and abundance of white 
mica of the lepidolite class, rich in 
fluorine. These deposits being of recent 
discovery, no exploitation has yet taken 
place. 

Five kilometers to the west of Kaka- 
aka, in sedimentary rocks, (the above 
mentioned quartzites and schists) is situ- 
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The Tin Deposits of Bolivia 


ated the Huayna-Potosi mine. The lode 
is lenticular in shape and passes from one 
plane of contact of schists and quartz- 
ites into another. Its maximum thickness 
is 8 m. The walls of country rock, un- 
der the microscope disclose quartz, feld- 
spar, biotite, chlorite, white mica, zircon; 
in other words, minerals indicating a high 
degree of metamorphism. The cassiter- 
ite in the lode is fine grained and occu- 
pies the walls of the lode. The filling 
of the vein is mostly quartz and iron 
pyrites. 

The most interesting peculiarity of this 
mine is its bismuth contents. Bismuth is 
found as bismuthinite (Bi.S;), but mainly 
as native bismuth, when near the surface, 
in the shape of small lenticular masses 
between the bedding planes of slates, 
which, in the area of the contact, are 
often decomposed into clay. Single masses 
weighing as much as two tons of nearly 
pure bismuth have been encountered. 
Near the surface, bismuth is also often 
found in the state of oxide (Bi.O;), hav- 
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ing the appearance of a gray earthy mass. 
In depth, the metal is found, as a rule, 
as bismuthinite, in thin plates between the 
bedding planes of the slate formation, 
but there no decomposition of the schists 
has taken place. The main lode contains 
bismuth as oxide, disseminated through- 
out the mass of the orebody and the tin 
concentrates obtained by the ordinary 
process contain bismuth to the amount of 
2.25 per cent. 

The phenomenon that took place with 
the Huayna-Potosi lode is one that 
often occurs with sedimentary rocks of 
great elasticity. The schists, subjected 
to lateral pressure, have undergone a 
plication causing lenticular spaces to oc- 
cur between adjoining beds, which sub- 
sequently have been mineralized. It is 
evident that the expioitation of such lodes 
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is of a speculative nature and such has 
proved the case with Huayna-Potosi. The 
ores that have been exploited yielded an 
average of 3 per cent. tin and ™% per cent. 
bismuth. In depth the lenticular mass 
seemed to pinch out and it also became 
poorer in tin, while quartz and pyr- 
ites increased. At its maximum of pros- 
perity the rhine. yielded as much as 30 
tons of tin concentrates per month, of an 
average grade of 58 per cent. tin and 2 
to 3 per cent. bismuth. 


THE MILLUNI MINE 


Eight kilometers south of Kaka-aka are 
situated the Milluni mines, the most im- 
portant ones that the French company 
of Huayna-Potosi and Milluni is work- 
ing. Upper Silurian and lower Devonian 
slaty shales and quartzites constitute the 
country rock, overlying granitic or granu- 
litic masses. The fissuring here took 
place at nearly right angles to the planes 
of stratification of the sedimentary rocks, 
and the fissures have been well mineral- 
ized. Eleven lodes have been discovered, 
the most important ones being the Con- 
cepcion and La Salvadora. The strike of 
the former is N.-S., and of the latter N. 
40 deg. W. Considerable development 
work has been carried out for a number 
of years and important quantities of ore 
are in sight. 


In the Concepcion lode, the thickness 
of which is 6 ft., the vein is composed 
of quartz, pyrites and occasional sphaler- 
ite, and cassiterite, the latter occupying 
mostly one of the walls. The cassiterite 
is often round in fairly large crystals 
and corroded crystals of white fluorspar 
are associated with the tin. In some 
zones in this vein the quartz is spongy, 
resulting from the decomposition of the 
sulphides it once contained. There are 
also zones in which the total absence of 
tin is remarkable. 


The most interesting lode is the Sal- 
vadora, because of a peculiar natural 
mechanical concentration of the tin con- 
tents sometimes observed. The matrix 
of the ore being quartz and iron oxide, at 
certain levels big natural cavities are 
often met clustered with stalactites of 
iron oxide. The ore presents a spongy 
appearance and is entirely barren of tin. 
However, at a level, say 100 ft. directly 
below, we find a deposit composed of 
limonite and clay, so soft as to be worked 
out with a shovel, but extremely rich 
in cassiterite, containing often as much as 
50 or 60 per cent. black tin. The natives 
call it llampu. It is due to the infiltration 
of meteoric waters which dissolve the 
iron, disintegrate the already decomposed 
and oxidized pyrites, and through con- 
duits opened by these waters, the tin 
particles are carried from the upper zone 
and mechanically deposited in lower ones. 
Such liampus are often found in consider- 
able amounts; and the same thing occurs 
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in the mines of Colquiri, Ocavi, and 
others. 

On the sixth level of the Salvadora lode 
is noticed a lateral fault, and an intrusive 
rock is found interstratified between the 
sedimentary country rocks, often forming 
one of the walls of the vein. The fault 
fissure has been mineralized with quartz, 
slightly argentiferous, and it appears to 
be posterior to the Salvadora mineraliza- 
tion. At the sixth level the thrust is 30 m. 
in length and at the top 130 m. The in- 
trusive rock is called panizo and criadero 
de estano, because tin deposits are al- 
ways found in its immediate vicinity. A 
similar case occurs at the Ocavi mine 
in the Colquiri district, 160 km. south of 
Milluni. It seems to be an eruptive gran- 
ulite or aplite; a microphotograph of this 
panizo was printed in the preceding ar- 
ticle of this series. 


CHULUIMANI AND CHACALTAYA 


The Milluni lodes cross Milluni moun- 
tain and along their continuation remun- 
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erative exploitation has been going on 
for several years. The formation continues 
the same. In all these lodes we note 
without any exception that the mineral- 
ized fissures, although contained in Pa- 
leozoic sedimentary deposits, are not far 
from the underlying granites. The over- 
lying country rock is highly metamorphic, 
the ores contain a considerable amount 
of fluorine or phosphorous compounds, 
cassiterite occupies one or both of the 
walls and the dissemination of tin 
throughout the orebody is restricted. 


ARACA MINES 


At a distance of 120 km. south of La 
Paz, following the course of the La Paz 
river by a trail one-third of which occu- 
pies the bed of the river while the last 
third climbs precipitous mountains, is sit- 
uated the Araca tin mine. On a bee 
line this mine is 160 km. to the southeast 
of Illampu and 34 km. southeast of 
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Illimani. The works are at at an altitude 
of 15,700 ft., and some of the tunnels at 
17,000 ft., in other words, near the snow- 
covered peaks of the Andes. 

Four principal veins have been deter- 
mined thus far, although there are out- 
crops of other veins of less importance, 
The country rock is highly metamorphic 
slate. The lodes, are irregular and 
pockety, with a marked tendency to rami- 
fication. 

The upheaval has been accom- 
panied here by much rock shattering, 
causing cracks and crevices in all direc- 
tions; mineralization later on cemented 
this jumbled-up rock matter. Hence, we 
find pockets and stringers of rich ore, 
ramified veinlets in every imaginable di- 
rection, but at the same time these pecu- 
liarities are clearly limited within a zone 
of general fracture which constitutes a 
lode with a regular strike. Geodes con- 
taining splendid crystals of cassiterite are 
often found within this zone, in many 
instances free from other impurities, 
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which tends to confirm the hypothesis 
that deposition took place only through 
pneumatolytic action. The lodes have 
been worked opencut down to 90 feet. 
The most interesting veins are those 
contained in quartzite at an altitude of 
17,050 ft. An outcrop of quartzite entirely 
impregnated with cassiterite, to a thick- 
ness of 16 ft. was found. Hardly had 
they begun to drive in the direction of 
the vein, when it pinched out to a veinlet 
of a few inches. This same occurrence 
was noticed in the Quimza Cruz mine, 
on the same range but 30 km. southeast 
of Araca. I have noticed that whenever 
a vein is found in quartzites, containing 
as much as 50 per cent. tin, it soon 
pinches into a veinlet often not thicker 
than paper. Bedded quartzites to 4 
thickness often exceeding 30 ft., are in- 
tercalated between crystalline schists, and 
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as these quartzites are hard, and possess 
little elasticity, in the process of the fold- 
ing they were fractured merely enough 
to allow vapors to circulate, without af- 
fording open and well defined fissures. 
The continuity of such minute veinlets 
i; therefore hardly possible. If these ir- 
regular planes of fracture are numerous 
and rich, the only way to work them 
would be to mine out the whole stratum; 
but such cases are rare. Certain portions 
of the quartzite, especially those contig- 
uous to the planes of contact are some- 
times more porous than others, offering 
good ground for impregnation; thus 
masses, of variable sizes, thoroughly im- 
pregnated with cassiterite have been 
found, many of them exceeding 20 tons 
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seasons of the year when the trails are 
blocked by ice, that tin mining ceases to 
be remunerative and in many instances 
has had to be abandoned. Choquetanga’s 
relative position is between Araca and 
Quimza Cruz, but on the eastern slopes 
of the range. 


QUIMZA CRUZ 


Continuing eastward on the same range 
of mountains and on the same side as 
Araca, say 30 km. from the latter mine, 
we reach the famous Quimza Cruz 
region. The discovery of tin deposits in 
this district, some 10 years ago, caused 
an enormous stir in the mining circles 
of Bolivia. Geologically, the region 
differs almost in nothing from Araca, 
except that the fan-like structure of the 
sedimentary rocks is more apparent. 
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Ocavi MINE, COLQuUIRI, BOLIVIA 


of ore assaying 50 to 60 per cent. tin. 
Such has been the case in Araca, where 
the mass measured 16x7x1 ft., say about 
15 tons. 


CHOQUETANGA 


On crossing the summit of the Araca 
mountains to the eastern slopes of the 
Cordillera, one finds a series of lodes, 
some of them well defined, and some ty- 
pical dikes of intrusive granulite, highly 
decomposed, projecting through the slaty 
country rock. At the contact of these 
dikes some good tin ore is found, es- 
pecially in the Esperanza lode of which 
the strike is N. 55 deg. E., and thickness 
2 ft. The district resembles Araca, but 
the access is so difficult, the transporta- 
tion so onerous, particularly at certain 


Here, too, the quartzites and schists rest 
upon granite. 

The principal lode is the Tajo abierto 
(opencut) of Santa Fe, and all that has 
been said about the Tajo No. 2 of Araca, 
applies almost literally to this lode also. 
The veinlets in the quartzite of Monte 
Blanco do not differ from those of Araca; 
as to the Camelia and San Luis deposits 
of Quimza Cruz, I have already men- 
tioned them while describing Araca. These 
mines have been worked in a most irregu- 
lar and unmethodical manner, and as the 
nature of the deposits was not under- 
stood, great hopes were entertained as to 
their future. A Chilean company was 
formed on a somewhat speculative basis, 
and it bought the claims at an exorbitant 
price, with inflated capital, at a time when 
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a tin craze was going through Bolivia. 
This procedure soon brought the whole 
enterprise to grief. It is but rendering 


justice to its present manager, C. Caval- 


lero, to mention that his intelligent ef- 
forts may save the mine from total fail- 
ure. 


SANTA VELA CRUZ 


In the Santa Vela Cruz district, which 
is 20 km. south of Quimza Cruz, the 
principal mine is La Concordia. It be- 
longs to an American company, of Bos- 
ton, and it is one of the few mines at 
which systematic development has been 
carried out extensively (here during six 
years); and as in Milluni, here also one 
can see ore in sight in the strictest sense 
of the term. Over $600,000 has been 
spent in this mine, and the Concordia 
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SECTION E-F Across Ocavi MINE 

lode now has 10 levels extensively de- 
veloped. This permits a better study of 
the formation, which differs somewhat 
from the ones I have hitherto described. 


THE CONCORDIA LODE 


The lode appears to occupy a fault 
line; its strike is N.-S. and its thickness 
varies from 9 ft. to 14 ft. The lode is 
brecciated. The fragments of the breccia 
are small, rounded and of light color, 
being either typical quartzite, or sand- 
stone in transition to quartzite, and they 
have been cemented together, not by the 
mineral contents, but by a dark substance 
presumably of eruptive origin. Evidently 
the fault gap had been filled with de- 
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tritus which was then cemented by the 
above mentioned rock, leaving empty 
spaces in the breccia, possibly produced 
by subsequent crushing of the conglom- 
erate, to be filled by mineralizing agents, 
cassiterite first and then pyrites, etc. In- 
terest lies in the fact that various crustal 
movements have occurred at widely dif- 
ferent epochs, each characterized by a 
special intrusion of eruptive rock, or de- 
position of ore. The cavities between 
the fragments of breccia are lined with 
geodes of cassiterite and pyrites. 

In various levels, intrusion of micro- 
granulite dikes has taken place, appar- 
ently at a later date than the breccia fill- 
ing, since this eruptive surrounds and 
corresponds to the shape of the breccia. 
Slates and quartzites overlie a granite 
mass which has been traversed by mi- 
crogranulite dikes. 

It does not seem to me that this micro- 
granulite is related to the tin deposition. 
At the contact of the eruptive rock with 
the breccia the mineralization is intense 
but less so at its contact with the walls of 
the fissure. In the eruptive rock, pseu- 
domorphs of cassiterite after feldspar are 
often seen. It seems, therefore, that the 
tin deposition took place after the intru- 
sion of the dike, which formed a false 
wall in the fissure. Had the emanation 
come from this eruptive rock, the miner- 
alization would not have been limited to 
only one of its sides, but would have been 
found all along its walls. Observations 
in the Concordia lode may offer a clue to 
the formation of the tin deposits of Oru- 
ro, aS posterior to the eruption of rhyo- 
lites. The whole lode has been subse- 
quently faulted in a succession of step- 
faults. The deposition of cassiterite took 
place as at Araca, if the spaces formed in 
the breccia are considered as so many 
small cavities connected with one another 
by small interstices. 

The Concordia mine is of the few at 
which all the rock drilling is done with 
electric drills, made possible by an abun- 
dant supply ef hydraulic power 2 km. 
from the mine, where a generator has 
been established. At the time of my visit, 
a mill had been ordered from the United 
States, the milling method being Blake 
crushers, rolls and Wilfley tables. 


COoLQuiri 


On the western spurs of the Cordillera 
and toward the high plateau, some 100 
km. to the southeast of Illimani, is situ- 
ated the famous mineral district of Col- 
quiri. The region is composed of slaty 
shales, and occasional intercalated beds 
of quartzite. Although in the immediate 
vicinity of the Ocavi and Colquiri mines, 
no manifestations of underlying granite or 
granulite are to be seen, yet they are not 
far to seek, for in the lodes branches 
of it, as dikes, are easily found. 

In the Colquiri district, a big fault, 
extending over 5 km. has been heavily 


mineralized, forming the main lode, while 
lateral fissures of similar mineralization 
constitute secondary orebodies, such as 
Ocavi, 24% km. to the north. A careful 
examination of these orebodies tends to 
show that they are intimately related; 
in fact, the source of both is the same. 
In both we find the same intrusive but 
highly decomposed rock. In both occur 
enormous masses of kaolinized matter 
with abundance of angular quartz, seri- 
citized mica, and fluorspar. Fluorspar, as 
well as apatite crystals are found in the 
immediate neighborhood of this decom- 
posed intrusive rock. The tin has been 
deposited in the vicinity of these masses 
in bands or stripes, and occasionally 
the gases have acted upon the country 
rock and have, after decomposing it into 
a clayish substance, impregnated it to 
some extent with cassiterite, as seen in 
the San-Andres and Copocabana _lodes, 
of Colquiri and Ocavi. Sometimes these 
impregnated portions of the walls are 
profitably worked. At other veins, such 
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as the Thalia of the Ocavi mine, the in- 
trusive rock, most probably aplite, found 
its way into the fissure, and at places has 
penetrated as a sill along the bedding 
planes of the slaty shales. It is the same 
panizo already described. 


MINES First WoRKED FOR SILVER 


The discovery of these deposits dates 
back to the Spanish conquest, 400 years 
ago, when they were worked for silver; 
Colquiri means “place of silver.” Work 
must have been carried on extensively, 
as the enormous dumps bear testimony. 
The outcrops, being rich in chlorides and 
bromides of silver, were worked on the 
opencut system and later on by compli- 
cated underground methods, while tin, 
being of no value at that time, was ne- 
glected. The war of independence stopped 
all work on these mines. For the last 20 
years, work has been conducted for the 
tin contents, while the silver ores are set 
aside for a more prosperous future. 
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Until we reach the Colquiri region, all 
the lodes hitherto reviewed are plainly 
stanniferous, containing only negligible 
quantities of galena and blende. 

In Colquiri, we find a region bearing 
a great similarity to Oruro, where 
sulphides seem to be intimately mixed 
with cassiterite. At Oruro, as in Colquiri, 
exploitation was originally directed to 
chlorides and bromides of silver, and sul- 
phides of lead and zinc containing silver. 
The famous Potosi mine belongs to the 
same category. 

The only difference between Colquiri 
and Oruro is that mineralization at the 
former is related to distinctly acid rock, 
of granite type, and the latter apparently 
to rhyolite, or a transition from granite 
into rhyolite. It seems to me, however, 
that the Oruro deposits are related to a 
deep-seated acid rock, most probably the 
Colquiri magma and not to the rhyolites, 
in the contraction fissures of which de- 
position took place, first of tin and then 
of the other minerals. In Colquiri and 
Oruro my observations tend to show that 
the filling of the veins occurred at several 
periods and that the veins were reopened 
by later movements. In the Colquiri and 
Ocavi mines new fissures produced after 
the main tin lodes, and dipping in a direc- 
tion opposite to them, are mineralized 
abundantly with complex sulphides, but 
without any trace of tin. 


THE COoLaQuirRi LODE 


For the sake of clearness, I will divide 
the lode into three sections, the central 
(Chojna-Socavon), the northern (Villa- 
collo hill) and the southern (San An- 
dres). The central section is situated in 
the Colquechaca_ claim. Here the 
Spaniards had cut the lode at a point 360 
ft. below its outcrop by a tunnel driven 
in the side of the hill; the length of the 
tunnel is 1115 ft. The lode presents a 
succession of deposits. The hanging 
wall is a decomposed and _ kaolinized 
intrusive rock with tin deposits at 
its face; then come successive zones 
of argentiferous blende, galena, stripes 
of interposed shales, again cassiterite, 
blende, grayish pyrites containing 
silver, traces of gold, and some 
cassiterite, etc., until the foot wall 
is reached, say a total thickness 
of 141 ft. It is interesting to re- 
mark that the interposed stripes of shale 
are also followed by the decomposed 
intrusive rock which, besides cassiterite, 
at its face is succeeded by stripes 
of fluorspar. The total amount of under- 
ground work done in the Colquechaca 
claim, aside from the tunnel, is approxi- 
mately 3000 ft., in the contiguous claim 
of San Antonio, about 1200 ft., and any 
amount of old tortuous works. About 
4 km. south of Colquechaca, on the 
same lode, is situated the San Andres 
claim. Here the mineralization is mag- 
nificent, but the works are entirely in 
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the oxidized zone. On the foot wall a 
streak of black, decomposed shale is 
fully impregnated with particles of cassi- 
terite, say 25 per cent. black tin. The 
southern extremity (Guillermo claim) of 
the lode ramifies into parallel veinlets 
varying in thickness from 10 cm. to %4 m. 
with good tin contents. Here also occurs 
the phenomenon of natural mechanical 
concentration described in connection 
with the Milluni lode. 

In the northern section the main lode 
ramifies into four veins of thicknesses 
varying from 3 to 5 ft. They probably 
represent the branches of a dike of in- 
trusive magma, highly decomposed, with 
rich tin deposits at the periphery of these 
kaolinized masses. 


THE Ocavi MINE 


At the Ocavi mine are apparently eight 
lodes, four in the southern claim, Angel- 
ica, and four in the northern claim, San 
Lucas. Considering the direction of these 
eight lodes, probably the ones constitute 
continuations of the others, being really 
only four lodes. The intervening space 
is covered with glacial detritus, hiding 
the outcrops and giving them this ap- 
pearance of discontinuity. 

I will even go so far as to suggest that 
all these lodes unite to form one main 
lode in depth. In examining the forma- 
tion we first notice that the veins occupy 
a zone of limited width, namzly about 120 
m. at its northern end and about 150 to 
170 m. at its southern end, with a total 
length of a little over one kilometer. Con- 
sidering that the dip of each vein has a 
tendency to approach that of the others 
as it goes down, it will not be surprising 
if all these veins, now separated by small 
bodies of country rock, form one big lode 
at no great depth. 

All these lodes cut the strata of the 
country rock, shaly slate, nearly at right 
angles. The similarity of the Ocavi lode 
to the Colquiri is striking, both contain- 
ing cavernous and spongy masses of iron 
oxide entirely devoid of tin, the latter be- 
ing concentrated lower down. The Copo- 
cabana and No. 1 lodes contain big 
masses of kaolinized intrusive rock, with 
rich cassiterite deposits all around them. 
The panizo of Milluni is also found in 
the Thalia vein, and serves as a guide 
for the tin deposits. 

The Ocavi mine belongs to an Anglo- 
American company which has erected an 
uptodate mill composed of California 
gravity stamps (of 950 Ib.), impact 
screens, Callow screens, Huntington mill, 
Wilfley tables, Sperry buddle, etc. It has 
built 50 miles of cart road to the railway 
Station, has been able to _ transport 
Pieces weighing 734 tons ani has 
a 3-mile ditch. At present the company 
works the orebodies of the oxidized zone; 
soon, however, it will have to treat the 
sulphide zones as well, rich in tin, but 
with the cassiterite particles inclosed by 
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pyrites. The company will then have to 
resort to preliminary concentration to 
get rid of the gangue, after which the 
concentrates will undergo roasting, re- 
crushing and final concentration. The 
average grade of the ores is 314 per cent. 
metallic tin, at times reaching 4 per cent. 

The Spanish lode contains silver ores, 
and tradition has it that a deep shaft 
sunk: in the lode cut ores rich in ruby 
silver. The ore is composed of spongy 
quartz containing mispickel, galena and 
zinc blende with some tin. 


OruRO TIN BELT 


The Oruro tin belt, parallel to the first 
one, extends over many hundred kilo- 
meters, and includes some of the richest 
tin mines of Bolivia, among them the 
famous Potosi district. Oruro, under 
Spanish dominion, reached a wonderful 
degree of prosperity, and notwithstanding 
the remoteness of the place, has been 
one of the principal silver producing dis- 
tricts of Bolivia, second only to Potosi 
and Colquechaca. Today a railway 928 


km. long connects with Antofagasta, the 
Chilean port on the Pacific. The eleva- 
tion of Oruro city is 12,116 feet. 

took place 


An eruption of rhyolite 
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ORE OCCURRENCE AT POTOSI 


through the earlier schists. Contraction 
of the rhyolite produced fissures, some 
with N.-S. and others with N.E. strike, 
which have been mineralized at successive 
periods. The matrix of the ore is quartz, 
and the mineralization is complex. The 
outcrops of the lodes contained rich bro- 
mides, chlorides, and iodides of silver, 
and some native silver. Below the zone 
of oxidation, the above minerals are re- 
placed by rich sulphides and antimonates 
of silver, and grey copper, 
greater depths, pyrites and compounds of 
antimony and arsenic, and veinlets of sil- 
ver sulphides predominate. 

In certain lodes (la Colorada, Otocha, 
etc.), from near the outcrops important 
amounts of tin ore have been taken, and 
the exploitation of tin has been continu- 
ous now for 20 years, whereas that of 
silver has decreased considerably. In 
Oruro, as in the other similar mining 
districts, the deposition of tin occurred 
much before that of the other sulphides, 
I have not had opportunity to visit 


the mines south of Oruro, except Moro- 
cocala, although Huanuni, Uncia, Negro 
Pabelon and Llallagua are 
producers of tin. 


important 


while at’ 
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Potosi 


The mines of Potosi were discovered 
in 1545. The outcrops were enormously 
rich in silver chlorides and native silver, 
and it is not improbable that from its 
discovery to the present date the pro- 
duction of silver has exceeded a billion 
ounces, For the last 20 years, tin has 


been the principal product of this wonder- 
ful district: 


According to A. Wendt, the formation 
is slate and sandstones through which an 
extrusion of rhyolite took place. The 
best lodes are situated in this eruptive 
rock, and are fan shaped; the cooling 
magma produced radiating fissures which 
were subsequently mineralized. 


The lodes are silicious, especially near’ 
the surface and rich in chlorides of sil- 
ver, and native silver; in depth the ore 
is composed of pyrite, some galena and 
blende, and chalcopyrite. Silver is pres- 
ent in tetrahedrite. In the old times the 
Spaniards did not bother with the tin 
contents of the veins. The average grade 
of the ores is not more than 3% per cent. 
tin. 


RESUME ON THE MobDE OF TIN DEPOSITION 


In all the lodes enumerated above, tin 
occupies preferably either one or both of 
the walls of the vein, and often no tin 
is found in the matrix between the walls. 
If the fissuring was accompanied by rock 
shattering so as to cause the formation 
of false walls, as at Ocavi and Colquiri, 
then again tin is found against these 
false walls as well. 


Pneumatolytic action, at great depth, 
under high pressure and temperature, ex- 
plains quite satisfactorily the mode of 
deposition. The association of tin de- 
posits with acid rocks is characteristic 
not alone of Bolivia. 


It must be emphasized that cassiterite 
veins were formed first, and at later geo- 
logic periods the filling of the veins was 
completed with other mineral matter, pre- 
cipitated from circulating plutonic water, 
or they were reopened and refilled at 
various periods coincident with the up- 
heaval of the mountain range along the 
coast. Even stannite (Cu.S. Fe S. Sn S.), 
has been deposited in precedence of the 
other sulphides. More frequently, how- 
ever, ‘tin is found in sulphides, not in the 
combined state, but as minute particles 
of cassiterite encased by ‘sulphides of 
other metals. 


Iridium is a brilliant white, brittle 
metal, of specific gravity, 22.421 (Deville 
and Debray) and fusion point between 
2150 and 2250 deg. C. At 1100 deg. C. 
it begins to oxidize. Under ordinary 
conditions it is not attacked by any acid. 
Tungsten has a still higher melting point 
than iridium, but oxidizes more readily. 
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Smelter Settlements and Contracts—I] 


The moisture sample of ore_ ship- 
ments to smelteries should be care- 
fully taken, especially in rainy or snowy 
weather, and should be taken as nearly as 
possible to the time of the weighing of the 
ore. The moisture sample should be 
dried at not over 212 deg. F., otherwise 
water of crystallization may be driven off 
which is not moisture within the scope of 
the present definition and the shipper 
loses weight of ore thereby. All these 
details should be specifically covered in 
the contract, otherwise the first settle- 
ment sheet received by the shipper will be 
a Startling surprise. 


LEAD CONTRACTS 


Lead contracts are also generally com- 
plex documents. With lead are usually 
associated sulphur, arsenic, antimony, 
zinc, and alumina as well as silica, all of 
which are deleterious substances and gen- 
erally exact penalties from the shipper. 
Bonuses are paid for both iron and lime 
in lead contracts. Owing to these com- 
plications of penalties, deductions, etc., 
the advantage of graphic study of lead 
contracts is as great as in the case of 
copper. Austin* gives a lead schedule 
then in force for Clear Creek and Gilpin 
county ores in Colorado and plotting 
curves’ from the data showed many 
anomalies in the contract and pointed out 
where by the graphic study of the terms 
of the schedules the ore shipper could 
readily secure a better price for his ores. 
Caetani’ gives the terms of a smelting 
contract for lead concentrates in which 
the smelter pays for 85 per cent. of the 
lead at 85 per cent. of the New York 
quotation if the same is $4 or less per 
100 Ib. and if the New York quotation is 
above $4 the smelter pays for 85 per 
cent. of the lead at 85 per cent. of $4 
plus one-third of the difference between 
$4 and the New York quotation. The 
smelter pays for 95 per cent. of the sil- 
ver at 95 per cent. of the New York quo- 
tation. The freight and _ treatment 
charges are $10 per ton of concentrate. 
If the concentrate assays below 45 per 
cent. lead there will be an extra charge 
of 10c. for each unit of lead below 45 
per cent. and there will be a bonus: of 
10c. per unit for each unit in excess of 
45 per cent. From this contract he de- 
velops a simple formula and plots a set 
of curves similar to those in chart one. 
From these curves he learns the loss en- 
tailed by any barren sand which goes to 
the smeltery in the concentrates and also 
what is the minimum assay of lead that 
can be shipped without loss. 

De Lashmutt gives an open lead sched- 
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By Percy E. Barbour * 


Bonuses and penalties 


make lead contracts com- 
plex. Zinc ore sold in open 
No 
untformity in Cobalt silver- 


market at a base rate. 


ore schedules. 





*Mining engineer, Tecoma, Nev. 


ule® not unlike that given under E in Ta- 
ble I, in the previous article. Following 
is given the present lead schedule in Salt 
Lake: All the gold is paid for at $19 
per oz. and all the silver at 95 per cent. 
of the New York quotation. Ninety per 
cent. of the lead is paid for at New York 
quotation less 1c. per lb. Iron-receives 
a bonus at the rate of 10c. per unit and 
insoluble exacts a penalty of 12c. per 
unit. The treatment charge is $2.50 base, 
for lead ore assaying 30 per cent. lead, 
with a credit of 5c. per ton for each unit 
over 30 per cent. and a debit of 8c. per 
ton for each unit below 30 per cent. 

The Austin schedule is peculiar in that 
it applies to a particular district the ores 
from which are uniform and the low 
prices paid for the lead are proportioned 
to the refractoriness of the ores and no 
penalties are entailed except for zinc. A 
schedule like this has the advantage to 
the smelter of obfuscating the vision of 
the seller to the size of the penalties and 
deductions. The Caetani schedule seems 
severe at first glance; 85 per cent. of 85 
per cent. of the gross lead value, but 
this is in reality better than the Salt Lake 
schedule at 90 per cent. of the New York 
quotation less 1'4c. per pound. 

The deduction of 10 per cent. of the 
lead to cover losses in smelting is the 
customary deduction but is more than 
ample for all losses in both smelting and 
refining where the smelter employs any- 
thing like efficient modern methods. The 
114c. deduction is larger than is neces- 
sary to cover the items of freight and re- 
fining which it is supposed to cover. It 
is 2834 per cent. of the present price of 
lead, 4.35, so that the smelter is in reality 
paying for only 90 per cent. of 71.25 per 
cent. or 64.125 per cent. of the gross lead 
value of the ore. Ingalls has shown’ that 
the total cost of refining, including $1.07 
amortization, (and the lead smelting trust 
does not show any amortization charges 
in its published financial statements) is 
only about $8.67 per ton, that the actual 
cost of refining in Western plants is about 


®iMines and Methods, November, 1909. 
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’ contracts. 


$6 and at Chicago is only $4 per ton. 
The freight from Salt Lake is $10.74 on 
lead bullion so that the actual cost of 
freight and refining per pound of lead 
is less than 0.837c. Payment for 95 per 
cent. of the silver is the customary set- 
tlement and is perhaps the fairest de- 
duction of them all from the viewpoint of 
the seller. However, the actual silver 
loss in good lead smelting is only about 
3 per cent., so that there is a safe leeway 
in favor of the smelter. 

The inequality between the penalty for 
insoluble and the payment for iron is 
unfair to the shipper for reasons dis- 
cussed on the same point under copper 
The same inequality is shown 
in the credit of 5c. per unit and the 8c. 
charge per unit for variations from the 30 
per cent. basis. Despite all the reasons 
of the smelter to the contrary, these debits 
and credits should be the same per unit 
to give the shipper a fair break. 

At the Trail, B. C., smeltery lead sul- 
phide ores are treated on a basis of $8.50 
to $9.50 per ton for ore carrying 70 per 
cent. lead, adding 10c. per unit for each 
unit under 70 to a maximum charge of 
$10.50 to $11.50. The lower are contract 
and the higher are open rates. The lead 
if over 5 per cent. is paid for on 90 per 
cent. of the fire assay, at London, prices 
for lead less Ic. per lb. Ninety-five per 
cent. of both gold and silver are paid 
for at $20 and New York quotations re. 
spectively per ounce.* 

The lead ores of the Joplin district are 
shipped to East St. Louis and are there 
sold to custom smelteries. They are 
settled for on a basis of 90 per cent. of 
the lead at current St. Louis quotations 
for lead and the treatment charge varies 
from $6 to $8 per ton. Finlay’ gives the 
smelting cost as about $6 and the lead 
loss in treatment as about 3 per cent. 
Deducting 10 per cent. and losing but 3 
per cent. means a saving of 7 per cent. 
of the total lead content which returns a 
handsome profit to the smelter but which 
really belongs to the shipper and is taken 
from him without adequate return. 


ZINC SETTLEMENTS 


Zinc is bought on an entirely different 
basis, that is the zinc from Missouri, 
which is the largest producer of this 
metal. The bulk of the zinc ore is sold in 
the open market to the highest bidder on a 
base rate per ton of sulp*ide ore, blende 
or jack, which contains 60 per cent. zinc. 
A premium of $1 is paid for each .unit 
of zinc over 60 and a similar penalty 
is charged for each unit under 60. One 
dollar is also charged for each unit of 

8Mines and Minerals, September, 1910. 
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Sometimes a charge is 
also made for lead in excess of 0.5 per 
cent. and for lime. 

The average monthly base price for 
zinc ores in 1910 varied from a low of 
$35 to a high of $49 per ton of 60 per 


iron over one. 


cent. ore. In zinc smelting the usual 
metallurgical loss is about 12% per cent., 
so that the smelter recovers from a ton 
of 60 per cent. ore, 1050 Ib. of zinc, which 
is the spelter of commerce. The current 
quotation on spelter being 5.35c. per Ib., 
a ton of jack assaying 60 per cent. is 
wortil at the smelter $56.17. The current 
cuotation for zinc ores is $38.25 base. 
This shows the smelter a margin of 
$17.92, which is a handsome profit con- 
sidering that the total smelting costs in- 
cluding buying, handling, freight, treat- 
ment, and freight from the smeltery to 
the St. Louis market do not exceed $14 
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way of buying these ores than the custo- 
mary method but the miner’s sentiment 
has not always favored this system. 
These contracts were based on a price of 
$37 to $41 per ton of blende containing 
60 per cent. zinc and not more than 2 
per cent. iron and not less than 0.5 per 
cent. lead, when spelter was quoted at 5c. 
at St. Louis. The variations were plus or 
minus $1 per unit of zinc up or down 
from 60 per cent. and plus or minus $8.50 
per difference of one cent in the price of 
spelter." Ore selling under these con- 
tracts has resulted in better prices to the 
producer, averaging from $1 to $3.50 per 
ton. 

In Europe the zinc smelters generally 
purchase zinc ores by the formula:” 

V =0095 P(7— - *) — R 


I0o 
in which V is the value per ton; P the 
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anything over 8 per cent. lead they make 
an allowance.” 


GOLD ORE SETTLEMENTS 


Gold ores are purchased on a sin.ple 
basis. The Cripple Creek ores for ex- 
ample“ are treated in cyanide or chlori- 
nation mills on the following schedule, 
the gold content being paid for at the 
rate of $20 per oz.: Up to %-oz. ore, 
freight and mill treatment, $4 per ton; 
from %-oz. to %4-oz. ore, $5 per ton; 
from 3%4-0z. to 1 oz. ore, $5.50 per ton; 
from 1-oz. to 1%-oz. ore, $6 per ton; 
from 1'4-oz. to 2-0z. ore, $7 per ton; 
from 2-0z. to 3-0z. ore, $8 per ton, and 
from 3-0z. to 5-o0z. ore, $8.50 per ton. 

Ores containing more than five ounces 
gold per ton are shipped to smelteries in 
Denver, Pueblo, or Leadville, all belong- 
ing to the trust, at the following schedule: 




















per ton. The present prices are, how- denies of omneey brands of ar at From 5- to 7%-0z. “7 itt and treat- 
COBALT SILVER ORE SCHEDULES 
Balbach Smelting | 
and Refining Pennsylvania Smelt-| Beer, Sondheimer Canadian Copper Coniags; Re- Deloro Mining and 
Company ing Company & Co. Company duction Company |Reduction Company 
Pay for 93.5 per cent |95 a cent. at New}/94 per cent. at New|Pay at New York Pay at New York Pays for 98 per cent. 
at New York quo-| York quotation ork quotation. quotation for: quotation for: at New York quo- 
totion. less 1c. per oz. for When When tation, less 1c. per- 
refining. Per Cent. Over /|Per Cent. Over oz. for refining. 
Ag. Cz. Ag Oz. 
75... < GRE NEG end Sc 20 
84 laces ee Be sSaeon 200 
86 eee ee 300 
Mee ek 400 re 500 
Silver eS Keka 590 Th a eres 750 
s+ tewas 600 See 2k Hewes 1000 
92 . 800 93.5......1500 
Re alee 1000 Woh oo ac 2000 
93 .25 1300 re 3000 
OS.3 0.05 1600 
ee 2000 
94.75. 3000 
Penalty of 45c. pa 
Arsenic ee OR Us 555 Nha. cy Gre ttn, Waa he ae Pins ea ode Biwi a eile bade Geren in Pew as as Fe rales «ote x ere usa ae Betas oot Bah a seta ae 
maniacal — _ | 
——_-—______—____——_—-_|Penalty of 6c. per | 
Insoluble unit in excess of | 


Cobalt 


containing 1000 to 
1500 oz. Ag. $20 
when 1500 to 2000 
Oz. $19 when 
over 2000 oz. 


Treatment Charge 


ever, unusual. The amount of zinc ores 
coming from the West is large and the de- 
mand relatively light, both of which 
naturally tend toward lower prices. 
Dry-bone is a lower-grade ore com- 
posed of the carbonate and hydrous silf- 
cate of zinc associated with more or less 
lead. This is settled for on a different 
basis. In the Wisconsin field the base for 
dry-bone is $10.50 for 30 per cent. zinc 
with a premium of 65c. per unit of zinc 
above that." The first of the year some 
of the Kansas and Oklahoma zinc smel- 
ters contracted for some of the Joplin 
ores on a sliding scale based upon the 
market price of spelter. This has been 
tried before and it is a more desirable 
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$4 per ton on ores/$8 per ton. 


$30. 





London; T the units of zinc in the ore; 
and R the working charge per ton. The 
deduction of eight from the units of zinc 
in the ore is to cover the metallurgical 
losses in treatment on the assumption that 
the loss is constant at about 125 Ib, of 
zine for every ton smelted regardless of 
the zinc content. The deduction of 5 
per cent. from the market quotation is 
an arbitrary one in the smelter’s favor. 
This formula is equally applicable to 
American markets and ores. At Broken 
Hill, Australia, buyers of zinc concen- 
trates penalize any concentrate contain- 
ing less than 5 per cent. lead; from 5 to 
8 ane cent. lead they pay nothing; and for 
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MIN. 
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May 18, 1907 and 
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j\Under 6 per cent.,|Under 6 per cent., 
no payment. 
6 to 8 per cent., 
$10 per ton of ore.} 
8 to 12 per cent., 
Above 12 per cent.,| 


er ee | eer ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 2 a eee a re ar 





Under 6 per cent., 
no payment. 
Over 6 per cent., 

per lb 


| no payment. 
pay|6 to 8 per cent., 
8c. per lb. 
%20.|8 to 10 per cent., 10c. 
Above 10 per cent.. 
12c. 


pay 10e. 





ris Sreleeraits '$10 on ores contain- 
ing less than 100 
oz., unless the ore 
contains 12 per 
cent. or over of 
nickel and cobalt. 


$20 per ton 





ment, $5.50 per ton; from 7% to 10-oz. 
ore, $6.50 per ton; and from 10- to 12%4- 
oz. ore, $7.50 per ton. 

The Goldfield ores are bought in a 
similar way but on a much different 
schedule. The Goldfield Reduction 
Works purchases mill ore where the re- 
fractoriness is not great enough to pre- 
vent a satisfactory mill extraction, paying 
for 90 per cent. of the gold and silver 
content at S20 and New York quotations 
respectively, and a mill treatment charge 
is made of $7 per ton dry weight. On 
shipping ores 95 per cent. of the gold 
is paid for at $20 per oz. and silver at 
95 per cent. of the New York quotations 
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1911, 
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when over one ounce per ton. Sampling, 
freight and smelting charges are as fol- 
lows: Ores under $25 per ton, $9; $25 
to $30, per ton, $9.50; $30 to $35, $10; 
$35 to $40, $11; $40 to $45, $11.50; $45 
to $50, $12; and $50 to $60, $13. 

Ores over $60 per ton take a rate which 
increases over the $13 rate $1 for each 
additional $10 in value per ton. This 
schedule is figured on wet weight. 

The freight and treatment on 10-o0z. 
ore at Cripple Creek is $6.50 per ton, 
while the freight and treatment charges 
against a ton of 10-0z. Goldfield ore is 
$27. Not all of this big difference is due 
to freight, although of course the haul 
on Goldfield ores is much longer than 
on Cripple Creek ores. It is the same old 
story here, everything with a Goldfield 
label takes a higher rate. 


SILVER SETTLEMENTS 


Silver in this country is largely a by- 
product and in Mexico is recovered by 
cyanidation and shipped as bullion so that 
the Cobalt ores are the only ones bought 
on a smelting schedule. The schedules 
for Cobalt ores vary according to the 
. composition of the ore, the silver content, 
and the smelter making the purchase. 
There is little conformity in the schedules 
of the various smelters. 

The Canadian Copper Company, Cop- 
per Cliff, Ontario, purchases the bulk of 
the Cobalt ores. Some of the high-grade 
ores are shipped to London and to Ger- 
many; some are smelted in smaller cus- 
tom smelting works in Ontario; and a 
large quantity is shipped to the New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania plants of American 
smelters. The silver ores of Cobalt are 
a type by themselves and are associated 
with arsenic, nickel, and cobalt, besides 
silica, as refractory substances. The 
nickel in these ores is not paid for and 
all smelters reserve the right to reject 
ores shipped to them in which the nickel 
exceeds the cobalt in amount and none 
of the smelters pays for cobalt unless it 
amounts to 6 per cent. or over. 


PAYMENT FOR COBALT 


The payment for cobalt varies from 6 
to 12c. per lIb., the more cobalt the 
higher the payment per pound. Arsenic 
is penalized by Balbach at 45c. per unit 
if over 6 per cent. and silica at 6c. per 
unit in excess of the iron. The silver 
paid for varies from 75 to 98 per cent. 
of the content depending upon the con- 
tract conditions. Those smelters who 
make a large deduction from the silver 
content get their working charge in this 
way, while other smelters pay for from 
9314 to 98 per cent. of the silver and 
make treatment charges of from $4 to 
$30 per ton. Some smelters deduct one 
cent from the New York quotations for 
refining but the majority make no specific 
charge for refining. Schedules” of vari- 
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ous smelters are given in the accompany- 
ing table and show an interesting variety 
of combinations. 

The Canadian Copper Company is con- 
trolled by the Orford Copper Company of 
New York, which has the only plant in 
this country for the recovery of nickel. 
This gives the Canadian Copper a com- 
manding position in the treatment of 
cobalt ores. Cobalt oxide, the commer- 
cial form of cobalt, which was formerly 
an almost wholly European product, is 
now produced in such quantity as a by- 
product of silver ores from the Cobalt 
district that the price has fallen in three 
years from $2.50 to 80c. per pound. 


MANGANESE SETTLEMENTS 


The principal users of manganese are 
the steel manufacturers and for their 
purposes not a pure metal but ferro- 
manganese is required. The chemical 
and glass trades use the higher grade of 
manganiferous ores. The following 
schedule is that quoted by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Companies for ores delivered at 
their furnaces in 1906. Ores contain. 
ing 40 to 43 per cent. manganese, pay- 
ment for manganese 27c. per unit; 43 to 
46 per cent., 28c.; 46 to 49 per cent., 29c.; 
and above 49 per cent., 30c. 

The above quotations are per long ton 
based on ore containing not more than 
8 per cent. silica and not more than 
0.25 per cent. phosphorus and are sub- 
ject to the following deductions: For 
each unit of silica in excess of 8 per cent., 
15c. per ton; for each 0.02 per cent. 
of phosphorus in excess of 0.25 per cent., 
two cents per unit of manganese is de- 
ducted. Ore containing less than 40 per 
cent. manganese, more than 12 per cent. 
silica, or more than 0.27 per cent. phos- 
phorus, is not received. 

The present prices of manganese are 
lower than the above and the present 
schedule is slightly different.” Ores con- 
taining 40 to 43 per cent. manganese, 
payment for manganese 23c. per unit; 
43 to 46 per cent., 24c.; 46 to 49 per 
cent., 25c.; and above 49 per cent., 26c. 

This schedule applies to ores which do 
not contain more than 0.20 per cent. 
phosphorus nor more than 8 per cent. 
silica. For each 0.02 per cent. phos- 
phorus in excess of 0.20 per cent., two 
cents per unit of manganese are deducted 
per ton, and for each unit of silica in ex- 
cess of 8 per cent., 15c. per ton are 
deducted. 


TUNGSTEN SETTLEMENTS 


Tungsten, which in this country comes 
almost wholly from Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, is bought on a simple basis. The 
ore commonly occurs as wolframite and 
scheelite. All ore settlements are made 
on a basis of tungstic-acid (WO;) con- 
tent. The ores were formerly treated 
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in ordinary gold mills, stamped or 
crushed in rolls, and concentrated on 
tables and vanners. Within the last year 
or two, mills have been built solely for 
tungsten ores but they do not differ ma- 
terially in type from ordinary gold mills. 
In 1907, the best year in the history 
of the industry, one mill treated the ores 
for $4 per ton and then purchased the 
concentrate at the rate of $8.50 per unit 
of tungstic acid between 50 and 60 per 
cent. and $9.50 per unit when the tungs- 
tic acid exceeded 60 per cent. At an- 
other mill ores were bought outright on 
the following schedule: Ores containing 
3 per cent. tungstic acid at $10 per ton; 
4 per cent. at $15; 5 per cent. at $21; 
10 per cent. at $46; 15 per cent. at $71; 
20 per cent. at $100; 30 per cent. at 
$180; 40 per cent. at $280; 50 per cent. 
at $400; and 60 per cent. at $570. In 
1910 the prevailing price per unit for 60 
per cent. tungstic acid content was $7.75 
in Colorado and $7.275 in California.” 








Mechanical Purification of 
Bauxite 


N. Lecesne has patented (Fr. pat. 424,- 
514, Dec. 31, 1910) a mechanical method 
for removing most of the usual impuri- 
ties of .bauxite. The bauxite, after be- 
ing air dried or dried by heating, is dis- 
integrated in any form of apparatus in 
which it is subjected to impact (as op- 
posed to grinding or crushing), and the 
dust, which contains most of the ingred- 
ients other than alumina, is eliminated, as 
produced or subsequently (by means of a 
fan, for instance), leaving a granular 
concentrate rich in alumina. In order 
to get rid of iron more completely, the 
bauxite may be dried by heating in a 
reducing atmosphere of 350 or 400 deg. 
C., and the magnetic iron oxide thus 
produced separated electro-magnetically. 
As an example, it is stated that bauxite 
containing 3 per cent. of silica and 60 
of alumina may thus be made to yield 
a concentrate containing less than 1 per 
cent. of silica and as much as 86 per 
cent. of alumina. 








Moisture Proof Dry Cells 


Dry cells contained in cardboard car- 
tons have a tendency to absorb moisture 
through the cardboard and to such an ex- 
tent that when placed in close proximity 
or on a common metallic base, the bat- 
teries become short-circuited, causing 
frequent renewal and high maintenance 
expense. To overcome this difficulty, the 
Western Electric Company is now treat- 
ing the cartons of batteries intended for 
use in mines or other damp places, with 
an impregnating compound which is said 
to prevent moisture from reaching the 
cell proper. 
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The coal production’ of Washington for 
the biennial period ended Dec. 31, 1910, 
was 7,570,208 tons, having a total value at 
mine of $19,508,878, as compared with 
6,699,924 tons, valued at $13,760,892, for 
the 1907-8 period. 

This shows an increase in quantity 
of 870,284 tons, or about 11.5 per 
cent., and in total value $5,747,986, 
or nearly 42 per cent. The differ- 
ence in average value for the later 
period, as compared with the earlier, is 
nearly 53c. per ton, or a fraction under 
$2.58, against $2.05 per ton. 

The accompanying tables, compiled 
from several periodical reports, will serve 
to show the tonnage produced, the aver- 
age value per ton, and the total value of 
production for each year over a period 
of five years, 1906-1910, for both coal 
and coke, also the coal production by 








COAL PRODUCTION OF WASHINGTON 






















Coal Pro- | Average 
Year |duced, Tons} Value | Total Value 
3,290,523 | $1.83 | $6,021,157 .0S 
3'722'434 | 2.07 | 7,706,890 .62 
2,977,490 2.03 6,054,001 .61 
...| 3,590,639 2.575 9,242,478 .31 
1910...| 3,979,569 2.5775 | 10,266,399 .64 
cia eee 
Total.| 17,560,655 | $2.2374 | $39,290,927 .27 


counties for the period 1907-1910. All of 
the coke was made in Pierce county. The 
Wilkeson Coal and Coke Company was 
the largest producer. 


COKE PRODUCTION OF WASHINGTON 


Produced | Average 








Year Tons Value Total Value 
SE 44,944 | $4.80 $215,731.21 
Be” ees waa 49,798 6.19 308,249 .62 
WR erie xe 37,381 5.50 205,595 .50 
Re knew 42,335 5.50 232,837 .00 
Pe 58,715 >.50 322,932 .50 

Total. .... EECG Fo kta a $1,285,345 .83 


The production of both coal and coke was 
larger in 1910 than in any previous year 
in the history of coal mining in the State. 

The introductory comments of the 
State inspector, D. C. Botting, include the 
following: 

“The scale of wages was increased 
5.55 per cent. on Sept. 1, 1910. Rela- 
tions between operators and employees 
were unusually pleasant, and there were 
no strikes nor serious labor difficulties. 
The number of fatalities for the years 
1909-10 is larger than for the preceding 
two years. The increase is chiefly due to 
two explosions, one at No. 4 mine, Ros- 
lyn, in 1909, in which 10 men were killed, 
and another at Lawson mine, Black Dia- 
mond, in 1910, in which 16 lives were 
lost.” The labor statistics for the coal 
mines are shown in an accompanying 
table. 


Fourteenth Biennial Report, State in- 
Spector of coal mines, Washington. 
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By E. Jacobs * 


Coal production for 1910 
amounted to nearly 4,000,- 
000 tons. Coke production 
Mine- 
rescue training station do- 
ing efficient work. 


vs also increasing. 


*Victoria,, B;. C: 


The inspector reported in 1910 that the 
following new mining laws were passed 
at the last session of the State legisla- 
ture: 

A law raising the age limit of boys 
employed underground, from 14 to 16 
years; employed outside, from 12 to 14 
years. An eight-hour day law. A law 
providing for the filing of maps for each 
mine. A law providing for the weekly 
measurement of air at certain places in 
mines. A law providing for the use of 
magnetic or lead-locked safety lamps. A 
law requiring the placing of sign-boards 
indicating the direction of exits, traveling 
ways, etc. 
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(It is understood this last recommenda- 
tion has already been adopted.) 


MINE-RESCUE TRAINING STATION 


The State of Washington is congratu- 
lated by the inspector on the establish- 
ment at Seattle of a mine-rescue training 
station, which is described as being “sec- 
ond to none in the United States.” An 


- account of the inception and later prac- 


tical working of this station is given. Two 
excerpts from this follow: “Since the 
opening of the station, men have been 
coming in steadily to take the training 
course. The majority of them have been 
sent by the operators, who pay them $5 
per day to take the training. It requires 
from a week to two weeks, depending 
on the men, to take the course.” ..... 
“Since the opening of the Seattle station, 
60 students have been enrolled for the 
course, certificates of competency in the 
use of the Draeger rescue apparatus were 
issued to 46 of these. Most of the re- 
maining 14 will return to finish the work, 
but some of them were refused certifi- 
cates on the ground of incompetency or 
of a lack of the qualities necessary for 
success and safety in mine-rescue work. 
It is hoped that a. sufficient number of 


WASHINGTON COAL PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES 


1907 1908 1909 1910 Total 

County Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
INE. Gea snprkter ane dat ncns arelarareeiasea.eS 2,979 2,702 696 6,577 
ei. orci sts Giuleidie wie-sim ATovu(o alee ORs 1,524,422 | 1,411,263 | 1,550,500 | 1,667,453 6,153,638 
raved cet aig co Gl Srarataraetarcaetreteiahis 1,446,966 } 916,572 | 1,215,328 | 1,311,870 4,890,736 
INES? 0) ied’ acer igh hii ot hi Nia geno lee eka 101,275 58,275 101,451 172,219 433,220 
I good oie ace wiataidia Keak ereikis athieiel aie 2 612,539 553,406 615,285 784,961 2,566,291 
I soi carn time co le.nisia orcas kes. 205 33,772 16,032 90,741 29,955 170,500 
WIN ooo x uikiial $a Sekine eM are ders ace 3,160 18,963 14,632 12,415 49,170 
MR eg 6 isles tical cn a aus wes win caters 3,722,434 | 2,977,490 | 3,590,639 | 3,979,569 | 14,270,132 





The inspector recommends the appoint- 
ment of a commission, to “prepare a set 
of new coal-mine laws, governing the op- 
eration of coal mines in the. State, to su- 
persede the laws now in force; the same 
to be submitted to the next session of the 
State legislature.’ He suggests that 
such commission shall consist of at least 
five members, and include one coal-mine 
operator, one mining engineer, two prac- 
tical miners, and the State inspector of 
coal mines, ex officio. 

Other recommendations are: (1) The 
passing of a law to compel all coal-mine 
operators to use a checkin; system, 
which will enable them a‘ all times to 
know the number and names of men in- 
side the mine; (2) a law requiring each 
employee to fill out a card giving certain 
specified details relative to himself, coal- 
mining experience, etc.; (3) a law to 
regulate the installation, voltage and am- 
perage of electric wires in mines; and 
(4) the appointment of a deputy inspec- 
tor of mines, there being too much work 
for one inspector to effectively carry out. 


men will eventually be trained to provide 
an experienced crew at every mine in the 
Northwest, so that in case of an explo- 
sion or a mine fire, the rescue work will 
be taken up in an efficient manner im- 
mediately after the disaster occurs. 
Prompt action by a trained crew should 
result in saving many men whose lives 
would be lost if the old methods were 
used. Washington now has more Gov- 
ernment-certified men than any other 
State in the Union.” 

A list of 10 collieries in the State, at 
which Draeger apparatus is provided, 
ranging from a single set up to six sets 
at one mine, and giving a total at Dec. 
31, 1910, of 31 sets, is printed in the 
report. The inspector remarks: “It is 
gratifving that so many of the Washing- 
ton operators have already equipped their 
mines with this apparatus, and they de- 
serve the highest commendation because 





*It was ascertained at Seattle recently that 
there are now nearly 100 men who have 
taken the mine-rescue training course in the 
State of Washington. 
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they have not waited for the enactment of 
a law compelling them to do so.” 

It is noteworthy that a total of $3533 
was received from mine operators toward 
the cost of establishing the Mine-Rescue 
Training Station, which is in one of the 
buildings of the University of Washing- 
ton,-and that the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
the university authorities, and the coal- 
mine operators of the State have co- 





LABOR STATISTICS OF WASHINGTON 
COAL MINES 


1908 | 1909 | 1910 








Number of inside em- | 

RE eee 4,270 |4,420 | 4,579 
Number of outside em- 

RR ne as ok pase 1,071 | 1,305 | 1,435 
Total number of em 

ee, eT ee 5,341 | 5,725 |6,014 
Average number of days | 

SNE iors se esos. 5 201.5 (219.66/249.50 
Average yearly produc- } 

tion per employee, in | 

Rar ee 557.5 |527.19)661.71 
Average daily production | ae 

per employee, in tons..}| 2.77 (2.855) 2.635 
Employees killed in acci- 

ere ee 25.1 39 | 43 
Employees injured in acci- 

Ep AAS 79 | 136 | 108 
Wives made widows by 

Nk onc ob ss 7 B32. 1 26 
Chil iren made orphans by 

[alis.....:...-.1 © | 22 | 48 
Tons of coal mined per 

NN te aris ae on 119,099} 92,067} 92,548 


Tons of coal mined per) ; | Deak 
non-fatal accident.....| 37,689) 26,401 36,774 








operated to make the mine-rescue train- 
ing work of practical value in the direc- 
tion of saving life and property. 

Much detailed information is included 
in the report relative to the various coal- 
mining companies of Washington, their 
officials, development work, plant and ma- 
chinery installed, accidents in coal mines 
and coal analyses made during 1909-10 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, in co- 
operation with the coal division of the 
Washington Geological Survey. 

Among many statistical tables are two 
exhibiting, respectively, a summary of the 


WASHINGTON GOAL PRODUCTION 








SINCE 1861 

Coal 
Produced, 

Period Tons 
EE. Gina snione’ 119,544 
ED cis ceicnee hes 849,499 
SEO 6k cisweniahe sae 5,971,659 
Se OE ys. « iio eye. wires 14,344,695 
| So | | eee . 31,658,701 
MRS cx atone canees 52,944,098 


coal production of Washington for 1i 
vears, 1900-10, and production from 1860 
to 1910, both inclusive. For the first 
mentioned year of the. latter period, the 
output was 5374 tons; for the last, 3,979,- 
569 tons. An idea of the progress made 
in coai mining in the State may be ob- 
tained from the accompanying summary 
of production by 10-year periods, taken 
from the full table showing the produc- 
tion of individual years. 








The known producers of lithium in 
the United States are (Bull. U. S. Geol. 
Survey) the Western Reduction Com- 


pany, from the Peerless mine at Key- 
stone, S. D., and the Standard Essence 
Company from the Etta mine, at the 
same place. 


Labor Contracts in Peru 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A number of companies and individ- 
uals operating mines and smelteries in 
the department of Junin, Peru, including 
the Cerro de Pasco Mining Company, 
American Vanadium Company and 
Backus & Johnston, have petitioned the 
government to enact laws or change those 
now in effect so that contracts made with 
the Indians for their labor can be en- 
forced. 

Miners and laborers are recruited from 
the populace of the country for such 
work as the Mexican peons are em- 
ployed in the mines and smelteries of 
Mexico. At the present time the scarcity 
of labor threatens to create a crisis that 
will result in complete paralysis of all 
mining work. The situation is not due to 
insufficient population nor to any aver- 


sion of the natives to work in mines. By 
custom and physique they are well 
adapted to do such work. The wages 


paid are adequate and the treatment re- 
ceived by the natives under foreign 
bosses is just; an effort is made to secure 
the permanency and efficiency of the un- 
skilled labor. 

The natives are not entirely dependent 
upon wages, but as a rule own small 
pieces of land upon which they raise agri- 
cultural products which provide, though 
scantily, a means of livelihood. The men 
live in agricultural districts and never 
leave their homes voluntarily to move to 
the mining centers in search of work. 

As a natural consequence the mine 
operators have to recruit laborers from 
the districts in which they live and send 
them to the mines. It has been a long 
established custom to make contracts 
with these men for a specified working 
period and an advance is made on the ac- 
count of wages that will be earned, at 
the time the men sign the contracts. This 
is a natural consequence of the economic 
and geographic conditions of the country. 
The amount of money locked up in ad- 
vances to the men aggregates a large 
sum. 

Upon reaching the mine and after hav- 
ing secured a sum of money in advance, 
many of the contracted laborers run away, 
sometimes without having done any work 
whatever. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the local anthorities refuse to compel 
the laborers to fulfil their contracts be- 
cause they interpret a clause in the law 
which reads: “The political authorities 
of the republic are forbidden by them- 
selves or by their deputies, to intervene 
in the contracting for the services of la- 
borers or workmen of any kind, for pub- 
lic or private work,” to mean that they 
shall do nothing to enforce the contracts 
made between the operators and the na- 
tives. There are provisions in the law 
specifically giving these sarhe authori- 
ties the power to enforce contracts but 
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they invariably interpret such clauses in 
another way. 

The natives have much respect for the 
local authorities and believe that their 
refusal to enforce the contracts is the 
equivalent of official condonement to break 
them. They do not understand that by 
running away before at least earning the 
money advanced to them that they are 
perpetrating a fraud and stealing from 
their employers. 

The employers desire that the govern- 
ment correct the laws relating to con- 
tracts so that they may be enforced and 
that it instruct the local authorities in 
the interpretation and execution of the 
laws. They also desire that making part 
of the contract consideration in merchan- 
dise be prohibited. The clause of the law 
above cited, and which accounts for the 
inaction of the local authorities was un- 
doubtedly made to prevent such officers 
from materially benefitting from recruit- 
ing and contracting for mine laborers. 








Electric Steel in Europe 


In a paper recently read before the 
Swedish Association of Mining Engineers, 
Axel Lindblod stated that in 1907 there 
were in operation in Sweden 10 electric 
furnaces, with a total capacity of 18.8 
tons. At the beginning of 1911 the num- 
ber of furnaces had increased to 95 and 
the output to 400 tons daily. 

Recently in Sweden a two-ton Kjellin 
electric furnace has been erected at Troll- 
hattan, and in November, 1910, a new 
furnace was completed at Soderfers Bruk. 
The plant at Kortfors has been extended 
and is now using 1000 electrical horse- 
power in the production of steel. 

The manufacture of small castings of 
electrical steel, comprising parts of mo- 
tors and motor cars, has recently been 
commenced in Germany. This same 
branch of manufacture is now being un- 
dertaken in Norway and the Stavanger 
Electrical Steel Works are under erection 
for this purpose. 

According to Mr. Lindblod the produc- 
tion of electric steel in Germany com- 
prised chiefly high-quality steel, which 
especially threatened the steel exports of 
Sweden, as was instanced by the fact that 
the Stahlwerk Beeker, at Krefeld, which 
formerly used Swedish raw material, had 
signed a five years’ contract with the 
Electric Steel Works of Dommeldingen, 
Germany, for the purchase of all raw 
material used in the production of cruci- 
ble steel. 

The pig iron used. analyzed as 
follows: Carbon, 3.5 per cent.; silicon, 
0.6; manganese, 1.2; sulphur, 0.12, and 
phosphorus, 1.8 per cent. The analysis 
of the finished product now replacing 
Swedish material was as follows: Carbon, 
0.07 to 0.10 per cent.; silicon, 0.15; man- 
ganese, 0.20 to 0.35; sulohur, 0.008 to 
0.1, and phosphorus, 0.008 to 0.010 per 
cent, 
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THE OIL AND PETROLEUM MANUAL FOR 
1911. By Walter R. Skinner. 54x 
84, pp. 164; 2s. 9d. Walter R. 


Skinner, London, E. C. 


A COURSE IN QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYsIS. By Charles Baskerville 
and Louis J. Curtman. 5'4x8¥, pp. 
200; $1.40. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

THE GEOLOGY AND ORE DEPOSITS OF THE 
West PILBARA GOLDFIELD. By H. P. 
Woodward. Pp., 142. Bull. 41, 
Western Australia Geological Su- 
vey, Perth, Western Australia. 


BEITRAEGE ZUR GEOLOGISCHEN KENNT- 
NIS DER PRESSNITZER  ERZLAGER- 
STAETTEN. By Franz Herzberg. 10x 
6'4, pp. 55, paper; 5 marks. Craz 
& Gerlach, Freiberg, Germany. 

GEOLOGY OF THE OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF 
THE CLARION QUADRANGLE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. By M. J. Munn. Pp. 111. 
Report No. 3, Topographic and 
Geologic Survey of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO IRON AND STEEL 
Works ANALYSES. Selections from 
“Laboratory Notes on Iron and Steel 
Analyses.” By Walter MacFarlane. 
5x74, pp. 184; $1.25. Longmans, 
Green & Co., London and New York. 

THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF CRYSTALS 
WITH A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THEIR PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. Se- 
lected parts of the “Physical Crys- 
tallography,” by P. Groth, translated 
by B. H. Jackson. 6'%x9, pp. 309; 
$3.50. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. 


PRACTICAL MINERALOGY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Jesse Perry Rowe. 51%4x7'%, pp. 162. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

The object of the author was to put out 
an elementary text book for men who 
have had little or no chemistry or min- 
eralogy. The result has probably been 
attained as well as space limits allow, but 
it is a question whether there is not a 
certain amount of space necessary in or- 
der to treat a scientific question. 


IRON MINES AND MINING IN NEw JERSEY. 
By William S. Bayley. Pp.,512. New 
Jersey Geological Survey, Trenton. 

Contents: Bog iron ores; limonite or 
brown hematite; hematite; character of 
magnetite ores; geology of the magnetite- 
bearing rocks; the magnetite orebodies; 
origin of the New Jersey magnetites; ore 
reserves and exploration; description of 
magnetite mines in limestone; description 
of magnetite mines in gneiss. 

GEOLOGY FoR ENGINEERS. By R. F. Sors- 
bie. 5'%4x8, pp. 423. Charles Grif- 
fin & Co., Ltd., London. 

Contents: Changes on the earth’s sur- 
face; changes within the earth; structu- 
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ral characters of rocks; the study of min- 
erals; rock-forming minerals; the study 
of rocks; rocks; principles of strati- 
graphy and paleontology; the geological 
systems; outdoor work; indoor work; 
water supply; building stones; bricks and 
clays; limes, cements and plasters; roads 
and canals; rivers; coast erosion; uses of 
minerals. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR COAL-MIN- 
ING STUDENTS. L. T. O’Shea. 5%x8, 
pp. 319; $1.80. Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and New York. 


Contents: Introduction; the air or at- 
mosphere; pressure of a gas and atmos- 
pheric pressure; water and hydrogen; 
atoms and molecules; sulphur; carbon; 
flame and the safety lamp; the oxides of 
carbon; coal; by-products and their re- 
covery; explosives; explosion in gases; 
the effect of temperature and pressure 
on the density and volume of gases, and 
diffusion of gases; chemical calcula- 
tions; appendix. 


ANUARIO DE MINERIA, METALURGIA E IN- 
DUSTRIAS QUIMICAS DE ESPANA. 6x9, 
pp. 616; 10 francs. Revista Minera, 
Metalurgic&} y de Ingenieria, Madrid, 
Spain. 


This is the sixteenth appearance of 
this annual, which contains lists of min- 
ing, metallurgical and chemical com- 
panies with their capitai, address, situa- 
tion and officials; of Spanish and foreign 
engineers, with addresses and employ- 
ment; of railroad tariffs on ores, metal- 
lurgical and chemical products, etc.; and 
of import duties, imposts and laws relat- 
ing to mining and metallurgy. 


THE PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE CAST- 


INGS. By Richard Moldenke. 64x 
9144, pp. 132. Penton Publishing 


Company, Cleveland. 


Contents: History, early development 
and present importance of the malleable- 
iron industry; characteristics of malle- 
able cast iron; the testing of malleable 
cast iron; the pattern shop; molding 
methods in the malleable foundry; melt- 
ing processes; the construction and oper- 
ation of the open-hearth furnace; the use 
of gas producers in malleable foundries; 
mixing the charges for malleable iron; 
casting malleable iron; annealing malle- 
able castings, characteristics of malle- 
able fractures; use of pyrometer in an- 
nealing room; cost of malleable castings. 


METALLURGY. A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE 
MODERN PROCESSES FOR EXTRACTING 
THE MorRE IMPORTANT METALS. By 
W. Borchers. Authorized translation 
by. William T. Hall and Carle R. 
Hayward. 6x9'%4, pp. 290; $3. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 

This book is in fact, as its subordinate 
title states, merely an outline of metal- 
lurgical practice. The use of the adjec- 
tive “modern” fs questionable, inasmuch 
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as the chapter on silver, for example, 
treats of the Russell, Kiss, Augustin, 
Patera and other processes, which cer- 
tainly are not modern. In other chapters 
the book fails similarly to give an ade- 
quate view of the present state of the art. 
Doctor Borchers is capable of making an 
authoritative presentation of this subject,. 
but in this book we do not think that he 
has kept up to the same high standard 
that has marked his earlier work. 


A STUDY OF THE BLAST FURNACE. By 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany, Pittsburg; 4x634, pp. 163. 

This handy little volume was compiled 
from standard works with the idea of 
promoting maximum efficiency among the 
members of this company’s staff by hav- 
ing a thorough understanding of the 
underlying principles involved in the op- 
eration of the iron blast furnace in which 
is used a large proportion of the refrac- 
tories manufactured by the publishers. 

It is of interest to many others, however, 

as a simple and brief form of reference 

for the widely scattered information re- 
lating to blast-furnace operation, and the 
materials used and smelted therein. The 

present volume forms the second of a 

series, initiated by the “Study of the 

Open Hearth.” 


TRAITE D’ANALYSE DES SUBSTANCES MIN- 
ERALES. By Adolphe Carnot. Vol. 
III, Metals (First Part). Pp. 903, 
pages; 27.50 francs. H. Dunod et 
E. Pinat, Paris, France. 

The third volume of Carnot’s “Traité 
d’Analyse des Substances Minérales,” 
which has just appeared, is de- 
voted to the analysis of the alkaline and 
alkaline-earth metals, the rare earths and 
the various metals of the iron group. 
(The first volume was given over to the 
general principles of analytical methods, 
both qualitative and quantitative, as ap- 
plied to mineral substances, and the 
second describes the separation of the 
metalloids and their determination by both 
gravimetric and volumetric methods). 

In this volume, as in those preceding, 
each element is made the subject of a 
chapter, and is treated as follows: Its 
occurrence in nature, its properties, and 
the principal compounds. A study of the 
metal then takes up its distinctive char- 
acter, those methods of research which 
are particular to it, and the process of 
its determination either by gravimetric, 
volumetric, or colorimetric methods. The 
chapter is then completed by a descrip- 
tion of the methods which permit the 
separation of this metal from those of 
the elements previously studied and 
the application of these methods to the 
quantitative analysis of the principal 
minerals. While the author gives a num- 
ber of methods for each analytical prob- 
lem, that method is particularly recom- 
mended which experience has shown 
will give the best results. 
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Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 


vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 

Richard B. Stanford has returned from 
London. 


A. A. Hassan has established his 
Canadian headquarters permanently at 
Cobalt, Ontario. 


W. S. Keith, of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
examining mining properties in Placer 
county, California. 

E. Nelson Fell, of Warrenton, Va., has 
been engaged to make an examination of 
several mines near Nelson, British Co- 
_ lumbia. 


J. B. Woodworth, consulting engineer 
for J. B. O’Brien, is examining prop- 
erties in the Matachewan section near 
Elk lake, Ontario. 


C. K. Cartwright, for the last five years 
manager of the Morning mine, has been 
appointed manager of the Jack Waite 
mine, at Murray, Idaho. 


William Trimbath, an American, is in 
jail at Guadalajara, Mex., charged, ac- 
cording to a press despatch, with having 
shot a Mexican boy who had been steal- 
ing ore. 

Stephen R. Dow, president of the 
Franklin Mining Company, recently 
visited the property on his return from 
Montana, where he had. been on a tour 
of inspection. 


A. J. McNab, of Trail, B. C., superin- 
tendent of the smelting works and lead 
refinery of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd., was 
in Nevada recently. 5 


Quincy A. Shaw, president of the Cal- 
umet & Hecla, accompanied by James 
MacNaughton, general manager, has re- 
turned to Boston to attend the annual 
meeting of the company. 


Herbert Whitaker has resigned as cy- 
anide superintendent at Stratton’s Inde- 
pendence, Ltd., Victor, Colo., to accept a 
similar position at the Arizona Mascot 
mine, Crown King, Arizona. 


VY. F. Marsters, formerly director of 
the Comision Geologica of Peru, is 
spending several months in the United 
States and Canada. His New York ad- 
dress is 430 Columbus avenue. 


Charles Petroskey, formerly mine fore- 
man at Bagley, Penn., for the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, has taken a sim- 
ilar position at Fairmont, W. Va., with 
the Jameson Coal and Coke Company. 

James Stewart has been appointed 
superintendent of the Blocton division 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company, with headquarters at 
Blocton, Ala. He succeeds D. E. Richie. 


Dr. Alfred W. G. Wilson, of the 
Mines Branch, Canada Department of 
Mines, Ottawa, is in British Columbia, 
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obtaining information for a report on the 
copper-mining industry of that province. 


Edmund A. Prentis, Jr., of the cyanide 
department of the Lluvia de Oro Gold 
Mining Company, in western Chihua- 
hua, is spending a month in New York. 
His New York address is Columbia Uni- 
versity club. 

S. B. Tyler has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Frontenac and 
Topeka mines, in Gilpin county, Colo., 
and has taken a similar position with the 
Continental Mining Company, Monclova, 
Coahuila, Mexico. ; 


H. M. Ridge, of London, passed 
through New York recently en route to 
British Columbia, where he will investi- 
gate zinc-mining conditions. His head- 
quarters will be at the Strathcona hotel, 
Nelson, British Columbia. 

C. D. Emmons, of Eugene, Ore., went 
to the west coast of Graham island of 
the Queen Charlotte group, British Co- 
lumbia, during July, in connection with 
oil-drilling operations of the B. C. Oil- 
fields, Ltd., of Vancouver. 

M. S. Davys, for years engaged in min- 
ing in West Kootenay, B. C., either as 
manager or lessee of mines, arrived in 
Nelson, B. C., recently from England, 
to examine the Hewitt-Lorna Doone sil- 
ver mine, in the Silverton camp, Slocan 
Lake district. 


James F. Hannigan, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Henry Ellen division of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new Edgewater mine on 
the Pratt seam, which will be the largest 
mine in the State. 


Albert H. Fay, formerly on the staff 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouR- 
NAL, and editor of “The Mineral In- 
dustry” for 1910, will enter the service 
of the United States Bureau of Mines on 
Sept. 1. He will be stationed at Pitts- 
burg for the present. 


D. C. Livingston, lately with the 
Moctezuma Copper Company, in Sonora, 
Mexico, has been appointed associate 
professor in the department of mining 
engineering of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. Professor Livingston 
graduated from McGill University, Mon- 
treal, in 1906; since then he has been 
engaged in mining in Mexico. 

Robert E. Brooke, treasurer of the 
E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birds- 
boro, Penn., and manager of its blast-fur- 
nace department, left Aug. 7 for Sweden, 
to be gone until the latter part of De- 
cember. He was accompanied by Albert 
Broden, superintendent of furnaces of the 
Reading Iron Company, and Edgar Cook, 
of the Warwick Iron and Steel Company, 
Pottstown, and will investigate the Swed- 
ish ore situation. 


George H. Garrey, until recently man- 
ager of the southern division of Spurr & 
Cox, Inc., has opened an office as con- 
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sulting mining geologist in the Crocker 
building, San Francisco. Mr. Garrey, who 
was at one time economic geologist on 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and form- 
erly mining geologist with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company and as- 
sociated interests, is at present the San 
Francisco associate of Spurr & Co. 


(FO BITUARY | 


Joseph A. Shepard, identified with the 
mining industry in California and Mex- 
ico for the last 30 years, died at San 
José, Cal., on July 27. He went to Cali- 
fornia from Lake county, Iowa, when a 
boy. 

Arthur Latham died at Louisville, Colo., 
Aug. 4, as the result of injuries received 
in a cage accident in the Centennial coal 
mine. He was 68 years old. He was 
born in Illinois, but had lived in Colorado 
over 30 years. He was chief owner and 
president of the Centennial Coal Mining 
Company, and also owned mining proper- 
ty in Oklahoma and in Mexico. 

Ironton A. Kelly, president of the Ash- 
land Steel Company, Ashland, Ky., and 
also vice-president of the Kelly Nail and 
Iron Company, of Ironton, O., died at his 
home at Ashland, Aug. 6, aged 62. He 
was formerly president of the Kelly Nail 
and Iron Company, but for the last 21 
years had been president of the Ash- 
land Steel Company. He was in poor 
health for the last three years, but.it was 
only during the last few months that he 
was away from active business. Mr. 
Kelly was a pioneer in the iron develop- 
ment of the Hanging Rock-Ironton-Ash- 
land district, a man of marked ability, 
widely known and for many years identi- 
fied with the iron and steel trade of the 
United States. 


(41) SOCIETIES and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Missouri School of Mines—Boyd Dud- 
ley, Jr., instructor in metallurgy and ore 
dressing, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the school year beginning Sept. 
1, next. H. A. Roesler, of Youngstown, 
a graduate of the school in the class of 
1903, has been appointed instructor in 
metallurgy and ore dressing for one year. 
Mr. Roesler has had an extensive exper- 
ience in metallurgical work since gradua- 
tion, and is at present in the employ of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Colorado School of Mines—The trus- 
tees of this school at Golden, Colo., have 
elected G. W. Schneider, of Denver, pro- 
fessor of mining, and Carl A. Allen, also 
of Denver, assistant professor of mining. 
Both are graduates of the school. Pro- 
fessor Schneider received his diploma in 
the class of 1894, and since that time has 
been prominent in mining and metal- 
lurgical fields in Colorado. Immediately 
after his graduation he went to Michigan, 
where he spent a year studying mining 
economics at the Atlantic copper mine. 
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San Francisco 


Aug. 10—E. O. McCormick, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, recently 


_visited Bakersfield. G. W. Luce and J. 


H. Hixson, of the same railroad, called 
upon the merchants who have been com- 
plaining of unfair rates, assuring them 
that new rates will be fixed on a main- 
line basis. Not only the merchants but 
the oil men also are to be benefited by 
the new rate fixing, when it comes. To 
add assurance to their promises the rail- 
road men settled the suit against the 
Phoenix Refining Company by withdraw- 
ing its demand for $1047 for hauling a 
carload of residuum, containing 305 bbl., 
valued at $1200, a distance of 1196 
miles; beside this the railroad reimburses 
the refining company for a portion of its 
loss resulting from the failure of the 
consignee to receive the oil under the 
terms of price and freight. Also the 
railroad men withdrew the arbitrary 
charge of 1c. per bbl. added to the regu- 
lar rate on crude oil shipped from Mari- 
copa. This reduction will benefit the 
Union Oil Company, Adeline Road Oil 
Company, Fuller & Taylor, and the Kern 
Trading and Oil Company, which is a 
Southern Pacific holding. Altogether 
the reduction will make a saving to the 
shippers of about $3000 per month. All 
this would appear to be evidence of gen- 
erosity on the part of the railroad, but 
for the fact that the present State rail- 
road commission has promised to visit 
Bakersfield and look into the complaints; 
and the commission is not, in its present 
organization, at all disposed to overlook 
discriminations and excessive rates, as 
were its several predecessors. To be 
sure, the commission has been a little 
slow, but it is the policy of the reform 
State administration to move slowly, ap- 
parently to give offenders an opportunity 
to reform themselves, as the Southern 
Pacific is evidently undertaking to do. 








Denver 


Aug. 12—The Rexall Mining Company, 
a Colorado corporation, has purchased 
2500 acres of placer ground and 700 
acres of lode claims near Rollinsville in 
Gilpin county for a consideration of al- 
most a million dollars, probably the 
largest price yet paid for a single pur- 
chase of placer ground in Colorado. The 
Purchase includes the following claims: 
Gamble Gulch, Moon Gulch, Perigo, Gold 
Dirt, Colorado, Silver and Lawless. It is 
Stated that the company will also start 
shipping three carloads of ore per week 
from its mine at Victor. The company 
has been blocking out ore in this mine 
for two years. President Knight states 
that development work will be continued 
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to maintain a reserve of ore blocked out 
well in advance of stoping. 








Butte 

Aug. 9—In the amount of gold, silver 
and other precious metals received at the 
United States assay office at Helena for 
the month of July, 1911, an increase of 
$42,204 over the same month in 1910 has 
been noted. Increases were made in all 
the counties except Fergus, and it is 
thought that the reason the latter did not 
increase is due to the fact that much of 
the gold was shipped to Washington in- 
stead of Helena. Madison county leads 
all others with a total of $65,537, nearly 
all of which was gold from the four 
dredges operating there. The next county 
is Chouteau, with $57,955, and in succes- 
sion: Fergus, $28,184; Lewis & Clark, 
$13,310; Powell, $5786; Missoula, $3668; 
Broadwater, $1324; Silver Bow, $832; 
Jefferson, $779; Granite, $336; Park, 
$118; Deer Lodge, $89; Beaverhead, 
$10; a total of $177,943 for the month. 

The Butte Coalition company controls 
the Alice Gold and Silver Mining Com- 
pany, and, owing to dissatisfaction exist- 
ing among some of the minority stock- 
holders of the Alice company over the 
terms offered for the property by the 
Anaconda company, there will probably 
be no dissolution of the Coalition com- 
pany this year as intended. A _hear- 
ing to be given to protesting Alice stock- 
holders, at Salt Lake, on their petition to 
set aside the action of majority stock- 
holders to dissolve the company, will 
not take place until September. The 
Butte Coalition company, with about 
520,000 shares of Anaconda company 
stock, has become a holding company 
with no direct interest in mining. 


Salt Lake City 

Aug. 10—There has been some inquiry 
recently regarding the Grand county and 
San Juan oilfields. Both of these fields 
are in the prospect stage, and relatively 
undeveloped, although some drilling has 
been done and oil obtained in a number 
of places. So far, no gushers have been 








encountered, but there are several wells 
which will yield oil by pumping. The 
Grand county field is the more accessible, 
and within the last month or so there has 
been a good deal of interest taken in 
the Moab-Green river section. This is 
south of the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road and is reached from Green river 
or Thompson’s station. Three oil sands 
have been encountered here, within a 
depth of 500 ft., and each has shown 
oil in the wells that have been drilled. 
Drilling is now in progress and more 
rigs are coming into this section. The 
Newhouse well, about 12: miles south of 
Thompson’s, was reported to have been 
a gusher, but this was largely water sent 
out at first by gas pressure. 

The San Juan fields are near Bluff and 
westerly toward Goodridge, on the north 
side of the San Juan river. There is an 
area of about 30 miles northeast and 
southwest, and 20 miles northwest and 
southeast, which has been pretty well 
located. This is directly north of the 
Navajo Indian reservation, though some 
oil has been found on the reservation 
itself, and location here is under control 
of the Office of Indian Affairs, and not 
of the General Land Office. Bluff is the 
main center of activity in this field, and 
is reached by stage from Thompson’s 
by way of Moab, a distance of 158 miles. 
There are eight oil sands in the San Juan 
fields and oil has been found in each, 
with the exception of the lower three, 
which have not yet been reached. One 
gusher was reported here at a depth of 
220 ft., but oil now stands some dis- 
tance below the surface. There are 
thirty or forty more wells which have 
struck oil, and numerous oil seeps are 
exposed along the San Juan river. 

Utah is especially rich in coal and all 
forms of hydrocarbons, including asphal- 
tum, ozokerite, gilsonite, uintaite, etc., 
and there appears to be no reason why 
there should not be oil in quantity. The 
character of the rocks and geological 
conditions are favorable. Both the San 
Juan and Grand county fields are 
promising, though yet in the prospective 
stage. 


Indianapolis 

Aug. 14—A three-fold decision, which 
places nearly 2000 miners at work per- 
manently and leaves district No. 11 in 
Indiana without a strike in any place, 
was the result of the consideration of 
pending strike troubles by H. N. Taylor, 
president of the Illinois operators, and 
John P. White, international president 
of the miners. The meeting was held in 
Chicago, and the cases were presented 
by W. D. Van Horn, president, and G. W. 
Lackey, vice-president of district No. 11, 
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who talked for the miners, while P. H. 
Penna, secretary of the Indiana Bitumi- 
nous Coal Operators’ Association, repre- 
sented the operators. The decision was 
readily made and affected three mines— 
the Wabash mine of the Coal Bluff Com- 
pany, the Jackson Hill mine No. 5 and 
the W. S. Little mine. The Wabash mine 
has been in operation for two weeks, 
but the pillar difficulty was not settled. 
The Jackson Hill mine and the Little 
mines have been idle awaiting the de- 
cision. The trouble arose May 24 and 
has been in contention since that time. 
The commission decided that Louis Kline, 
the pumpman who was discharged by 
the S. W. Little Mining Company, owing 
to the action taken by Mr. Kline, has 
forfeighted his rights to reinstatement as 
a pumpman, but that he shall be given 
a place in that mine as a coal miner 
without compensation for time lost, the 
mine to resume work immediately. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


Aug. 5—In the Eldorado mining district 
of Clark county, accessible by road from 
Las Vegas, the following properties, in 
which about 40,000 ft. of underground 
work has been done, mostly in ore, have 
been operated during the last year: Dun- 
can mines, one mile from Nelson, the 
center of the district; Nevada Eagle, 
property of a Philadelphia company, five 
miles from Nelson; Capital mines, prop- 
erty of the Rand Mining Company, of 
which Robert Dunbar is general manager; 
Occidental Mining Company, one mile 
west of Nelson; Eldorado Crown, op- 
erating a small mill and _ cyanide 
plant; Oxnard Mining Company, sinking 
shaft; the Mizpah Gold Mining Company, 
at Nob hill, three miles west; Rich Hill 
company, sinking shaft; McKenzie, tun- 
neling and sinking; Gold Legion Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, sinking two 
shafts at Nob hill; and Red Wing, Queen 
Bee, Lucky Dan, Silver Legion, Deeping, 
and others, doing development work. 

The Nevada Eagle, having opened a 
good body of ore on the 300, 400, 500 and 
600 levels, will build a 20-stamp mill in 
the near future. The Rand, with large 
blocks of ore in various shafts, principal- 
ly the Rand, 400 ft., Venus 300, Mountain 
and Honest Miner, each 100 ft. deep, will 
install pumps at the Venus and enlarge 
the pipe line to conduct water to the mill 
at the Rand shaft. The mill will be equip- 
ped with concentrators and cyanide plant. 

A custom milling plant to treat local 
milling, concentrating and cyaniding ores 
is needed. A supply of ore sufficient to 
keep a plant of 50 tons daily capacity 
busy for a number of years is developed. 
Development work has been going on for 
at least four years in the more important 
mines, some of which have 10,000 to 50,- 
000 tons of ore blocked out. The camp 
is characterized by large orebodies, in fis- 
sure veins and at contacts. The forma- 
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tion includes andesites, porphyries, gneiss 
and schist, in which numerous dikes of 
porphyry, diorite and andesite occur. No 
detailed survey has been made, but Bull. 
305, of the Geological Survey, gives an 
outline of the features of the veins and 
topography of the Eldorado district, 
which promises to become a producer of 
gold and silver ores as soon as local 
treatment is provided. 

<<< 


Deadwood 


Aug. 11—During the month from July 
10 to Aug. 11, three inches of rain ma- 
terially helped the conditions heretofore 
existing in the camp. The water short- 
age has been alleviated and a threatened 
famine which would have caused some 
plants to suspend work partially, has 
been averted. During the dry month of 
June the patrol cars used by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad, following 
all trains through this district, extin- 
guished over 150 fires, of which it is be- 
lieved 10 per cent. would have been 
serious. The Forest Service established 
a lookout station on Custer peak, where 
a man with field glasses has been sta- 
tioned. Telephone communication from 
this point to all parts of the Black Hills 
forest reserve has prevented many seri- 
ous timber fires. 

The Evans Consolidated Company has 
made a shipment of a carload of ore to 
the Lundberg, Dorr & Wilson mill, at 
Terry, for the purpose of making tests 
and establishing the contents of the ore. 
The company is now considering the 
purchase of the Lexington Hill 20-stamp 
mill, which is accessible to the mine, and 
would make a satisfactory plant with 
some slight additions. 


Porcupine 


Aug. 11—One of the largest mining 
transactions in this district as regards 
claims, was recently negotiated when B. 
E. Cartwright, of the Temiskaming 
mine, Cobalt, purchased the McAuley- 
Bridge property, in Denton township, for 
$500,000. A substantial first payment 
has been made, and the balance is to be 
distributed over a period of two years, in 
monthly payments. This property was 
staked last spring, in a section that had 
formerly been passed over by the pros- 
pectors. Within a few miles of these 
claims the Dome company has taken an 
option on seven claims owned by the 
Josey-Woods syndicate, and is sending in 
a force of men to open them up. The en- 
trance of the Dome company is stimulat- 
ing interest in this district. 


Alamos 


Aug. 5—Work has been resumed at 
the San Jose mine at Promontorios, near 
Alamos, after an idleness of a few 
months during the recent revolution. 
George W. Du Bes, principal owner of 
the mine, arrived here from New Orleans 
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a few days ago and stated that he had 
purchased a larger steam hoist, com- 
pressor and air drills, which will be in- 
Stalled at once, and that sinking will be 
continued to at least 300 ft. depth during 
the year. The three shafts which were 
sunk to depths of about 100 ft. each, last 
year, all show high-grade ore with much 
native silver. Should this continue to a 
depth of 300 ft., it is the intention of the 
owners to build a reduction plant. 

Representatives of the Padre Hoben 
Mining Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
arrived here this week and have gone 
to the mine near Chinipas to begin op- 
erations. They have leased the mill of 
the Oxnam Prospecting Company, which 
will immediately be overhauled and. put 
in commission. The company expects to 
begin producing bullion within a short 
time. This property was purchased last 
April, at a time when the country was so 
tied up by the revolution that it was diffi- 
cult to reach it. 


Chihuahua 

Aug. 7—The situation in northern 
Mexico has improved a little during the 
last two weeks; the outlook is more 
encouraging. The anxiety over the tie-up 
of railroad traffic has been removed by 
the decision of the employees to abandon 
the strike scheduled for Aug. 5, postpon- 
ing it until after the October elections, 
probably calling it off indefinitely. 

Following the suspension of opera- 
tions of the Chihuahua smeltery, the 
mines at Santa Eulalia have curtailed 
their output. A small strike, started 10 
days ago, lasted but one day, the men 
securing what they demanded, weekly 
pay. The strike at Cusihuiriachic was 
satisfactorily adjusted. The labor situa- 
tion at Parral is normal again. The 
«actual and impending strikes in the other 
mining camps of the state have been 
adjusted, an adjustment having been 
easily made when the men understood 
that the foreigners would suspend op- 
erations indefinitely rather than grant 
the unreasonable wage demands. It 
might be added that the foreign operators 
have in all cases, on receipt of strike 
plans, shown prompt readiness to listen 
to and adjust all fair -demands. The 
state officials have recommended that 
the employees resort to arbitration rather 
than strike measures in enforcing their 
demands; as a result, no further trouble 
is anticipated. 

Zinc ore is now being moved from 
mines in the eastern and northern parts 
of the state, the marketing place being 
in Germany. With high prices prevail- 
ing it is likely that the state will soon 
be making a normal output of this ore. 

The cyanide mills in the western part 
of the state as well as at Parral are 
running regularly. The San Francisco 
del Oro Mining Company is regularly 
marketing zinc concentrates from its new 
mill near Parral. 
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Alaska 


Word has reached Fairbanks that an- 
other strike has been made on Eva 
creek. The pay streak lies on bedrock, 
100 ft. above the bottom of the valley. 

Tonovana—A stamp mill is being in- 
stalled on this property in the Fairbanks 
district, and the company expects to be 
crushing ore in a few days. The ore is 
high-grade. 

Bigelow—Development work is pro- 
gressing under the management of Dan 
S. Kain, Valdez. A tunnel is being driven. 

Kenai-Alaska—The mill on this prop- 
erty is ready for operation, and as soon 
as the road from the mine to the mill 
is finished the latter will begin crushing. 
Enough ore is on the dump to continue 
crushing for 60 days. James R. Hayden, 
Seward, has charge. 


Ryan Lode—This company has been 
formed by the owners of six claims on 
the divide between Eva and St. Patrick 
creeks. Development work will be done. 
R. L. Vining, Fairbanks, is president. 

Alaska United Copper Exploration— 
Arn examination is being made of the 
property on McCarthy creek, with a view 
of installing a concentrating plant. L. 
C. Dillman, Cordova, is interested. 








Arizona 
CocH!is—E CouNTY 
Johnson Copper Development Com- 
pany—It is reported that a large block of 
copper-silver ore has been developed in 
this mine in the Gunnison district. 


Grand Reef—This copper-silver-lead 
mine, near Willcox, has been acquired by 
Eastern men. It is said that up to the 
present time, more than $400,000 has 
been spent on the property in improve- 
ments and development work. 


GILA COUNTY 


'Inspiration—The manager states that 
the pumping plant for the mill will be 
built at Wheatfields; capacity, 3500 gal. 
per min. It is the opinion that Cordova 
will be selected as the site for the 5000- 
ton mill, although no official announce- 
ment has yet been made. 


GRAHAM COUNTY 


Arizona, Copper—The committee, ap- 
pointed to inspect the properties of the 
company at Clifton and Morenci, has 
made a report of such a nature that it 
is believed no difficulty will arise in 
securing the $1,500,000 needed for the 
building of a new smeltery. The site for 
the plant has, not been selected. It is 
argued that building the new smeltery at 
Clifton, on the site of the old works, 
would interrupt operations, which it 
would be desirable to avoid. 
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PINAL COUNTY 


Magma Copper Company—The devel- 
opment work now being done at the 
Queen mine consists of crosscutting on 
the 850-ft. level. The work is develop- 
ing copper ore that contains some silver 
and gold. 

YAVAPAI CoUNTY 


United Verde—It is reported that ne- 
gotiations are being made for the pur- 
chase of this mine by a syndicate of Eng- 
lish and French people. Several previous 
attempts to buy this mine failed. 


Consolidated Arizona—During June the 
blast furnace was out of commission two 
weeks and the reverberatory furnace 10 
days, but operations have now been re- 
sumed at full capacity. Th re has been 
some difficulty in securing iron-bearing 
ores for fluxing; ores from the United 
Verde and Clara Consolidated have been 
used to flux the silicious ore from the 
company’s mines. 








California 
AMADOR COUNTY 

Moore Mining Company—This prop- 
erty has been redeemed from tax sale by 
the payment of 55069 to the State. 

Old Eureka—The reported sale of this 
property by Hetty Green, of New York, 
to the Argonaut is denied by Argonaut 
officials. 


Valparaiso—Development work will be 


resumed at this mine, near Jackson, by ~ 


D. Boro, one of the owners. 
hoist will be installed. 


A gasolene 


BuTTE CouNTY 


Oro Water, Light and Power Company 
—Lava bed dredge No. 3, operated by 
this company, at Oroville, was wrecked 
by the collapse of the tailing pile. The 
three employees escaped. The hull of the 
dredge is a complete loss. This is the 
first accident of this kind in this State. 


Indian Spring Gold Mining Company— 
This is a new incorporation capitalized 
at $500,000, of which $127,500 has been 
subscribed for 


operations at Indian 





Springs. The directors are George Man- 
heimer, of Denver; G. C. and G. W. 
Kirby, of Covina; principal place of 
business, Magalia. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 


Lightner Mining Company—The settle- 
ment of claims against the payment of 
$45,000 made as part of the purchase 
price by the Lightner Gold Mining Com- 
pany for the Lightner mine, will be 
undertaken in the superior court, Sept. 
5. J. V.Coleman claims the amount on a 
court judgment, awarded for $140,000, and 
Alexander Chalmers, one of the directors 
of the selling company, claims $7500 as 
part payment of $30,000 commission al- 
lowed for making the sale. The old 
workings have been cut on the 400-ft. 
level. The 20 idle stamps will be put in 
commission; the shaft will be deepened 
to 2000 feet. 


ELDORADO COUNTY 


A traction engine and five cars loaded 
with 9000 pieces of lagging arrived at 
Placerville last week from the Ten-mile- 
stone district for shipment to the Copper 
Queen mine, at Bisbee, Ariz. This mine 
has for several years received its supply 
of mining timber from this county. 


Blue Gouge—A 20-stamp mill will be 
built within one year if the prospecting 
warrants. O. Scribner, vice-president of 
Associated Oil, and F. E. Ware have 
taken a bond. 


NEVADA COUNTY 


John Gambetti has been convicted of 
high grading from the Empire mine, on 
second trial. This is the first conviction 
on this charge in Nevada county for sev- 
eral years. 


Meadow Lake—Porter & Son, of Den- 
ver, will sink a 500-ft. shaft on this prop- 
erty, near Truckee. The 150-ft. shaft 
shows low-grade ore, which will require 
cyanide treatment. If the new shaft cuts 
ore of equal value, a cyanide mill will be 
built. 

SHASTA COUNTY 


Rully Cave—The Superior Court has 
granted the petition of the State bank 
superintendent, authorizing the Bank of 
Shasta County to extend the bond on this 
group of claims at Delamar for a period 
of six months. 


Midas—Bullion weighing 110 lb. was 
shipped from this mine, at Harrison 
gulch, to the San Francisco mint, Aug. 2. 
This represented part of the July cleanup 
from the mill and cyanide plant. 


Milkmaid-—The mill is running on ore 
selected from the dump of this mine at 
French gulch. A. Newcomer and William 
Darling, leasers; West Exploration Com- 
pany, owner. 
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SIERRA COUNTY 


In addition to securing by purchase the 
Tightner mine, which he had under bond 
for 60 days from June 1, J. M. O’Brien, 
of San Francisco, has taken a purchase 
bond on the Red Star, an adjoining mine 
on the same vein. The quartz claims are 
owned by H. L. Johnson, from whom the 
Tightner was purchased; the gravel 
ground is owned by William Wright. C. 
C. Derby, of Nevada City, formerly man- 
ager of the New Almaden quicksilver 
mine in Santa Clara county, is now 
superintendent for the Tightner. 








Colorado 
LAKE CoUNTY—LEADVILLE 


Ollie Reed—-Development work on the 
4 ft. of ore recently opened in this mine, 
adjoining the New Monarch Mining Com- 
pany’s holdings in upper Evans gulch, 
indicates that the orebody is of fair size. 

Mary Murphy-—The lower tunnel is 
nearing completion, and by the middle of 
the month should reach the orebodies. 
This tunnel will enable reduction of ex- 
pense in the way of handling ore, as it 
does away with all hoisting, the ore be- 
ing dumped from the tunnel into cars on 
the railroad siding. 


TELLER CouNTY—CRrIPPLE CREEK 


Blue Flag--The cyanide plant on this 
property may be put in commission. 

C. K. & N.—The directors of the com- 
pany have visited the mine on Beacon 
hill, and it is probable that the mortgage 
on the property will be raised at once so 
that work can be started immediately. 
According to one of the directors, hun- 
dreds of applications for leases were 
made, but all were refused. 


American Eagle—W. Jameson, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Mines and Invest- 
ment Company, operating this mine on 
Bull hill, has been in the district looking 
after company business and examining 
the new strike. This mine is one of the 
heavy.shippers of smelting ore. 


Dante No. 1—The shaft has been sunk 
85 ft. below the eighth level, but the 
contractor was forced to abandon sinking 
for two days because of a heavy flow 
of surface water. 


SAN JUAN REGION 


Star—Charles Hubbard, discoverer of 
this mine, on Italian mountain, states that 
the property has been worked steadily by 
a French syndicate, the Standard Euro- 
pean-American Mining Company, which 
is operating the mine under a bond and 
lease. The work on the road will have 
to be completed before ore can be 
hauled from the mine. 

Hidden Treasure—Two carloads of ma- 
chinery have been received for the mill 
crushing and concentrating equipment. 

Tomboy—The grade for the electric 
railway from the Tomboy properties in 
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Savage basin to the mouth of the Ophir 
tunnel, in Marshall basin, a distance of 
about one mile, is nearing completion and 
will soon be ready for the rails. The com- 
pany purchased 6000 lb. of old 32-Ib. 
rails from the Rio Grande Southern Rail- 
way, which will be used in the basin. 
E. H. Sackett, of the Telluride iron foun- 
dry, will manufacture the cars. The rail- 
way will be used for transporting ore 
from the two Montana mines in Middle 
basin to the Tomboy mill, via the crosscut 
from the Ophir tunnel under the Mon- 
tana vein. 


Red Mountain Railroad, Mining and 
Smelting Company—Payment of debts on 
the personal property of the company 
have been made. They amounted to 
about $5000. Together with the pay- 
ment recently made to John McLeod, of 
Ouray, of $7000, a total of about $12,000 
has been paid to judgment creditors. 
These payments enable the operation of 
the properties of this company by receiv- 
er A. Thompson, tools, machinery, etc., 
having been released. 








Idaho 
CoEuR D’ALENE DISTRICT 


Caledonia—During July the tunnel was 
driven 130 ft. in the Osborn fault, and 
appearances indicated that the end of the 
latter was being approached. Construc- 
tion work under way includes grading for 
a compressor plant, building of a large 
water tank, and a new power line. Fif- 
teen cars of ore of average grade were 
shipped. 








Indiana 
SULLIVAN COUNTY 


J. Wooley Coal Company—Develop- 
ment of the coal land recently leased in 
this county by the company has com- 
menced. The drillers are sounding for 
places in which to sink shafts. Head- 
quarters are at Paxton, Indiana. 


Clover Leaf—This mine, near Case, has 
been overhauled and is now in operation 
again as Vandalia mine No. 6. It is now 
one of the best equipped shafts in the 
county. 


Monon Coal Company—The county 
prosecutor has filed affidavits against the 
superintendent and mine boss of the 
Caledonia mine of this company, charg- 
ing failure to provide sufficient accommo- 
dations for injured men, with sending 
men into a dangerous place to work and 
with failure to ventilate the mine prop- 
erly. This action follows the prostration 
of nine miners from black damp on 
Aug. 9. 


Kansas 
Friel & Phillips—This custom mill at 
Galena was burned to the ground. 
Harmon—The Prudential tract at 
Galena has been taken over ty this com- 
pany and the ground is being drained. 
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Michigan 
COPPER 


South Lake—The shaft at this proper- 
ty is sinking at a depth of about 30 ft, 
in the overburden and will soon be bot- 
tomed in the ledge. 


Houghton Copper—A station is being 
cut at the first level preparatory to start- 
ing a crosscut to the lode which lies 
about 60 ft. away from the shaft. 


Winona—Returns from the millrun for 
the quarter ended June 30 show a min- 
eral yield of 24.38 lb., or about 22 Ib. of 
refined copper per ton of ore. 


Isle Royale—All copper under 90 per 
cent. conductivity will be sent to the 
Calumet & Hecla smeltery at Buffalo, 
where it will be treated electrolytically. 
Previously the anodes from the Dollar 
Bay smeltery were shipped elsewhere 
for the electrolytic treatment, the United 
Metals Selling Company handling the 
product. 

Calumet & Hecla—John S. Jackson, 
of Milwaukee, has begun action in the 
United States circuit court at Mar- 
quette, asking for a permanent injunc- 
tion against the Calumet & Hecla merg- 
ing with the Ahmeek. Points of con- 
tention are too low a valuation of the 
Ahmeek mine and too high a valuation of 
the Calumet & Hecla. Mr. Jackson main- 
tains that the valuation of the conglomer- 
ate sands of the Calumet & Hecla at 
$4,000,000 is excessive and that in his 
opinion they are practically worthless. 


IRON 


Munro—This mine on the Menominee 
range is to resume as soon as the shaft 
can be repaired and the workings un- 
watered. The first shipment was made in 
1603, and its total output to date is about 
300,000 tons. The ore is low-grade, but 
the mine can be operated at a low cost. 


Breitung—The Breitung properties are 
more active than most others on the 
Michigan ranges. At the Mary Charlotte 
mine, the force has been increased by 
100 men. The mines at Negaunee are 
working full force. These men are now 
entering the Crystal Falls district of the 
Menominee range. 








Minnesota 
MESABI RANGE 

Leonidas—Stripping at this open pit 
at Eveleth is progressing rapidly, and 
about 200,000 cu.yd. of dirt are moved 
per month. It is expected that the strip- 
ping will be completed by the first of the 
year, but probably no ore will be shipped 
before next spring. 

Long Lake Iron ‘and Steel Company— 
This company has been organized to buy 
and operate mineral properties in the so- 
called Whiteface district. It is said that 
Francis Girard discovered the presence 
of iron in this section in 1902. 
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Missouri 


The rainfall from July 5 to Aug. 5 
was 16.85 in., resulting in flood condi- 
tions throughout the entire mining dis- 
trict. Among the larger mines flooded 
were the Wilcox, Kansas City, Bradford, 
Disbrow, Golden Glow, Mattes Brothers 
and United Lehigh, together with most 
of the mines at Galena, Spring City, 
Joplin and Cave springs, Kan. 


A. B. C.—The company has made a 


strike of milling ore at its Chitwood mine. 


Kramer—About 2000 tons of zinc ore 
are in the bins of this company and are 
being held for higher prices. The amount 
is being added to at the rate of about 100 
tons per week. 


Moler-Smith—The company is moving 
its north mill from the Avendale ground 
to its own tract to the west, where no 
royalty will have to be paid. 


George Smith—This company has 
three drill holes in ore on a lease of the 
Mexico & Joplin Land Company at Thoms 
Station. 








Montana . 
BuTTE DISTRICT 


Anaconda—The Diamond mine which 
has been closed down for some time for 
the installation of a compressed-air 
hoist, is working again and sufficient ore 
is being hoisted to maintain the former 
output of both the Diamond and High 
Ore mines. The High Ore mine, which 
is the third one in Butte to be run by 
the new compressed-air system, is now 
undergoing the transformation, and will 
be in readiness to resume operations in 
September. 


Ophir—The work of sinking the shaft 
is being steadily carried on, and the 900- 
ft. level has just been passed. 

Butte Coalition—The three mines, 
Tramway, Rarus and Minnie Healy, have 
been combined into one operation, and 
ore from all three is now hoisted through 
the Tramway shaft, called No. 1. The 
Rarus main shaft is now called Tram- 
way No. 2 and the Rarus air shaft, Tram- 
way No. 3. The Minnie Healy shaft 
has long since been abandoned. Tram- 
way No. 2 shaft is being retimbered for 
the purpose of operating a chippie cage 
for lowering men and supplies, and the 
retimbering will be continued to the 1200- 
ft. level. 

Washoe Sampler—The old sampling 
works’ at Butte, which were destroyed by 
fire over a year ago, have been replaced 
by a new and uptodate steel plant 
equipped with only the most modern 
machinery. The plant has just been com- 
pleted and started, and in the future will 
take care of the ore of small mine owners 
and prospectors who have been compelled 
to send it to the smeltery at Anaconda 
Since the fire destroyed the old buildings. 

LINCOLN COUNTY 
Snowshoe—Shipments of ore to the 
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smeltery from this mine near Libby will 
begin soon. The mine has been op- 
erating for three months and the concen- 
trator for two months, with the result 
that there are about 2000 tons of con- 
centrates awaiting shipment. Transporta- 
tion is by wagon for eight miles to the 
Libby Lumber Company’s railroad and 
thence to the Great Northern railroad. 
Plans are now being made by E. H. Wil- 
son, consulting engineer, for driving a 
tunnel from the opposite side of the 
mountain from the present workings. It 
is calculated this will give a depth of 
1000 ft. on the vein. 


Mapison County 


Alder Gulch Consolidated—The placer 
ground two miles south of Virginia City 
is being worked over by this company. 
Ground has been stripped in preparation 
for work on bedrock and the work of 
cleaning the bedrock will be started soon. 


RADERSBURG DISTRICT 
Calumet & Corbin—Ventilation diffi- 
culty has been eliminated by the erection 
of a new stack. A new vein has been 
disclosed in the south end of the shaft. 


Black Friday—The mine is shipping 
regularly and the force is being in- 
creased. 


Keating—Ore is being hoisted as rapid- 
ly as teams for hauling it can be secured. 

Ohio-Keating—Stoping has been dis- 
continued for the present and efforts 
are confined to the development of the 
vein on the 200-ft. level. 


Combination Keating—A headframe 
has been erected and foundations for 
new machinery are being installed. 








Nevada 
CLARK COUNTY 

Occidental—This company, operating a 
cyanide plant, will develop a water sup- 
ply to operate the 30-ton Bryan mill, re- 
cently installed. 

Eldorado Crown—This mine is‘ re- 
ported under option of purchase until 
Nov. 1, to Montana people. 

CHURCHILL COUNTY 

Nevada Hills—The vein has been cut 
on the lowest or 570-ft. level, but not 
enough work has been done to determine 
its value. The 150-ton mill was sched- 


uled to begin crushing Aug. 15; low-: 


grade ore will be milled until the plant 
is running satisfactorily. 


CoMsTocK LODE 


Mexican—A force of men is at 
work grading for the new mill to be 
built north of the Union Consolidated 
main hoist. The capacity of the mill will 
be 100 tons daily. In addition to stamps, 
the equipment will include a Trent chil- 
ean mill, tube mill and Trent agitators. 
Sliming and cyaniding will be practised. 
Electricity will be the motive power. 
Present plans call for the completion of 
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the mill by Jan. 1. A winze in the ore- 
body below the-2500 level is being sunk. 

Ophir—The ore output for the week 
ended Aug. 5 was 212 tons of an aver- 
age assay value of $60 per ton. More 
quartz in place is coming in on the 2400 
level, where a south drift from the west 
crosscut is following a promising vein. 

Consolidated Virginia—The two-com- 
partment winze below the 1650 level has 
been connected with a raise from the 
1700 level, giving improved ventilation 
for prospecting. work in that part of the 
mine. 

Union Consolidated—The north drift 
from the Mexican boundary line yielded 
145 mining cars of low-grade ore during 
the week ended Aug. 5, all being saved 
for the mill. Assays show better ore in 
going north. 

Crown Point—The stope on the 1400 
level from the third to the sixth floors re- 
cently gave a large tonnage, the extrac- 
tion being in excess of $2200. The Yel- 
low Jacket crushed 1220 tons of ore for 
the week ended Aug. 5, a carload of 
concentrates being shipped. 


ESMERALDA COUNTY 


Goldfield Deep—This company has ac- 
quired control of the Goldfield Merger 
Mines Company. Besides the 3,000,000 
shares of the capital stock of the Merger 
company, it has 3,967,000 shares of its 
own stock in the treasury with which to 
acquire additional shares of Merger 
stock and stock of other mining corpora- 
tions. The Merger treasury stock was 
purchased for $250,000, which is on a 
basis of 30c. per share. The stock of the 
Deep company will be exchanged share 
for share for outstanding stock of the 
Merger company. It is said that the 
Merger company will at once start sink- 
ing a four-compartment shaft to a depth 
of 2000 ft. on the Moonshine claim. 
There are some shares of the St. Ives 
company outstanding which will be ex- 
changed for Merger stock; as soon as 
this is accomplished development work 
will be started. 


LYON COUNTY 


Mason Valley—All the concrete and 
foundation work at the smeltery has been 
completed. The steel work is now being 
erected; machinéry is arriving; the brick 
work and arching of the flue and dust 
chamber are nearly completed; the 200- 
ft. stack is finished. At the power plant 
some of the electrical machinery is being 
put in position; tramway-construction 
work is being done at the mine; excava- 
tions for the compressor plant and black- 
smith shop are being dug. The Southern 
Pacific railroad has announced freight 
rates on low-grade ore that may make it 
pessible for the owners of some of the 
copper mines in the Sentinel range to 
operate. It is probable that ores from 


Tonopah and California mines will be 
smelted at the plant. 


New Mexico 
GRANT COUNTY 

Black Hawk—T. W. Carter, Silver 
City, has secured a working lease and 
bond on this mine owned by the Solid 
Silver Mining Company. A force of 10 
men is sinking a new shaft. 

Bald Mountain—Tungsten ore has been 
discovered by J. C. Woodward on this 
mecuntain, about four miles from Tyrone. 

Jersey Blue—The mine has been leased 
to Rodriguez & Co. 


Oregon 
BAKER COUNTY 


Humbolt Gold—The holdings of this 
company have been transferred to the 
Humbolt Consolidated Gold Mines. W. H. 
Turner, Spokane, is president. Develop- 
ment work will be instituted in the 
Mormon basin. 

Keystone—This dredging company ex- 
pects to install its first dredge near Sump- 
ter, and to have it in operation by Sept. 1. 
Work has been started on the pit, and all 
machinery has been ordered. The dredge 
is expected to have a capacity-of 7000 
cu.yd. per day. 


Pennsylvania 
Bast Colliery—After working continu- 
ously for 48 hours, two of the three men 
imprisoned in the East Holmes gangway 
of this mine, near Ashland, were rescued 
alive and uninjured. The third man is 
dead. 


South Dakota 
BLACK HILts DISTRICT 


Castle Creek—During the month of 
July this dredge, at Mystic, handled 73,- 
600 cu.yd., the work costing approxi- 
mately 5c. per cubic yard. 

Imperial—P. H. Bertschy, leasing on 
this mine, at Portland, is shipping to the 
Lundberg, Dorr & Wilson mill, at Terry. 
Twenty men are employed. 

Golden Reward—J..H. Schnitzel, gen- 
eral manager, Deadwood, and Frank 
Cazin, Denver, are in the East investi- 
gating machinery for the new mill to be 
built at Deadwood and for the roasting 
plant at the mines near Terry. 


Utah 
BEAVER COUNTY 

Utah United Copper—The shaft is 
down 460 ft., and drifting will be started 
at the 500 level. 

Leonora—Drifting is in progress from 
the bottom of the 100-ft. shaft of this 
property, near the Red Warrior, Cedar- 
Talisman, Moscow, Majestic and Com- 
monwealth. ’ 

Red Warrior—The 500-ft. level has 
been reached, and the ore holds out well. 
A shipment is being prepared. 

Cedar-Talisman—Drifts to the east, 
west and north are being sent out on the 
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500 level. Ore has be.n opened, but no 
effort is being made to ship. 


JuaB COUNTY 

King William—This company has 
reached its own lines through the Eagle 
and Blue Bell workings. 

Uncle Sam—During July, including 24 
working days, 22 cars of ore were 
shipped. The present weekly output is 
six cars of high-grade ore. 

Swansea Consolidated—A monthly 
average of one car is being shipped, the 
last car bringing $800 in silver and gold. 
Shaft sinking is progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

Beck Tunnel—Preparations are being 
made for installing a hoist on the tunnel 
level. At the north end of the ore-bear- 
ing cave, 100 ft. from the winze on this 
level, another winze will be sunk. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY 

Cardiff—-A new strike of lead-carbon- 
ate ore has been made in a raise 138 
ft. from the tunnel level. The ore occurs 
against the contact. 


Big Cottonwood Consolidated—The 
tunnel is in 110 ft. For some time the 
work has progressed at the rate of 5 ft. 
per day, two shifts being worked, but the 
heavy, loose material recently encoun- 
tered has lowered the rate of progress 
to 2 ft. per day. The material is vein mat- 
ter, with copper, silver and lead scattered 
through it. 

SEVIER COUNTY 

Sevier-Miller Coalition—This company 
at Kimberly has nearly finished remodel- 
ing its mill, which will have a daily capa- 
city of 100 tons. A filter press has been 
installed, a hydroelectric plant to develop 
from 500 to 700 h.p. to be used at the 
mine and mill has been decided on, and 
if extra power is available, it will be 
supplied to outside users. The machin- 
ery, with the exception of the water-pipe 
line, which is not completed, is in place. 
The Sevier-Miller Coalition consists of 
the old Sevier Consolidated and Miller 
groups, consisting of 58 claims, 25 of 
which are patented. A large tonnage of 
milling-grade gold ores has been devel- 
oped. F. T. Tilton is president, and W. 
S. McCornick treasurer. 

SUMMIT COUNTY 

Snake Creek Tunnel—During July a 
progress of 215 ft. was made, and on 
Aug. 2 the length of the tunnel was 3938 
ft. The ditch is cut for a distance of 
3850 ft., the tracks are laid 3825 ft., and 
the pipe line has been laid for 3785 ft. 
Two shifts were worked, the rate of pro- 
gress being 7.7 ft. per working day, which 
is less than the average for June. 


TOOELE COUNTY 
A new strike of gold ore is reported 
about 12 miles west of Stockton in the 
Stansbury range. A number of claims 
have been staked out by Stockton and 
Tooele men. The find was made by an 
old prospector, who was grubstaked. 
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Washington 
FERRY COUNTY 
McKinley—Erection of a _ cyanide 
plant, to have a capacity of about 100 
tons per day, will soon be started. C. F. 
Wickstrom, Orient, has charge. 
Princess Maud-—Sinking of the old 
shaft on this property is to be resumed 
and the shaft will be sunk 200 ft. deeper. 
Illinois—New power-plant equipment 
for this property near Keller has arrived 
and will be installed at once. 


Canada 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The provincial government, on infor- 
mation obtained from all the coal deal- 
ers in the province, has issued a report 
which confirms the general scarcity of 
fuel owing to the idleness of Alberta and 
eastern British Columbia coal mines. It 
is found that with the exception of a 
small supply that towns on the Soo rail- 
way get from Souris valley, the only 
source of coal for the province is the 
mines where labor difficulties have caused 
suspension of work. 

British Columbia Copper Company— 
Owing to the coal strike in British Co- 
lumbia the company has temporarily sus- 
pended dividends. The strike has cost 
the company about $30,000 per month. 
The management plans the purchase of 
coal properties to avoid similar difficulties 
in the future. 


Granby—President Luther is quoted as 
saying that the company is preparing to 
close to the smeltery at Grand Forks, B. 
C., as a result of the coal strike. 


Nova SCOTIA 


Torbrook Iron Mines—These mines, 
operated by the Canada Iron Corpora- 
tion and employing about 100 men, have 
been closed down, owing to the depres- 
sion in the iron trade in the United States. 


ONTARIO—COBALT 


The shipments from Cobalt for the 
week ended Aug. 4 were: Nipissing, 
126,200 1b.; McKinley-Darragh, 124,100; 
Beaver, 122,470; Coniagas, 175,580; La 
Rose, 86,650; Kerr Lake, 63,330; 
O’Brien, 62,950; Right of Way, 60,220; 
Hudson Bay, 59,700; Buffalo, 50,600; 
total, 931,800 pounds. 


Larder Lake Goldfields—This com- 
pany, which now owns the Tourmenie, 
Old Indian, Harris-Maxwell and other 
properties, has a force of men at work 
installing machinery. The foundation 
for a 40-stamp mill has been completed. 

Princess—The richest ore ever mined 
on this property is now being produced 
from the winze below the second level. 


Wettlaufer—Although this property 
does not figure among the Cobalt ship- 
pers, as shown by the weekly record, it 
is producing about two cars of high-grade 
ore per month. These go out via the 
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Canadian Pacific railroad, and show only 
in the half-yearly records. The company 
is now mining at a depth of 300 ft. 

Lucky Godfrey—A portion of the ore 
stolen from this property last sprjng has 
been recovered. 

Crown Reserve—This company has 
now completed its contract to supply 
1,000,000 oz. of silver to the smeltery 
operated by the German government. It 
is expected that another and somewhat 
similar contract will be entered into this 
fall. 

Station Grounds—Work is to be re- 
sumed on this property. The company 
owns considerable land along the right- 
of-way of the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario railway in Cobalt. 

Nipissing—During the month of July 
this company mined ore of an estimated 
net value of $227,066 and shipped ore 
having a net value of $220,920. Favor- 
able developments were met with during 
the month in veins 73, 100 and 123, 
while at the other workings on the prop- 
erty, conditions remain about the same. 

Kerr Lake—A new high-grade vein 
has been discovered in the No. 3 shaft 
of this property. Two other veins have 
also been opened up from the No. 7 
shaft. The work of building the aérial 
tramway from this property to the Nova 
Scotia concentrator is well under way 
and when completed it will handle 75 
tons of low-grade ore per day. 


ONTARIO—LAKE OF THE Woops DISTRICT 

Black Eagle—This property will be 
pumped out and examined. The main 
shaft has a depth of 580 ft.. and there 
are extensive workings and a good equip- 
ment. . 

ONTARIO— PORCUPINE 

Lucky Cross—Another discovery has 
been made on the surface of this prop- 
erty. The company is now making ar- 
rangements to install a plant. 


Hughes—Two viens showing free gold 
have been discovered on the surface of 
the property. Installation of a small plant 
is planned. 


Rea—A drift has been run for 100 ft. 
on the orebody at the 200-ft. level with 
good results. A crosscut is being driven 
to connect with the drift. 


Jowsey-Wood—D. A. Miles, consulting 
engineer for the Dome mines, has se- 
cured an option on these seven claims in 
Carscallen township. There are four 
veins disclosed, the main o»~ being 18 in. 
wide, carrying iron and opper pyrites 
with good gold contents. 

Dome—This company has given a con- 
tract to the Sudbury Construction Com- 
pany for the wrecking and disposal of 
the plant destroyed by fire. The spur 
line into the property is nearing comple- 
tion and when finished the work of re- 
building will be rushed forward. 


Pike Lake—A shot drill is being in- 
Stalled at this Swastika property and sev- 
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eral 300-ft. holes will be put down. A. H. 
Brown is in charge. 


Davidson—These five claims have been 
optioned to interests identified with the 
Crown Charter company. The property 
is to be thoroughly tested and a shaft put 
down 200 feet. 








Mexico 
AGUASCALIENTES 


A large number of men have been 
passing northward through Aguascalien- 
tes on almost every train. They are on 
their way to Juarez and the United 
States. The authorities recently detained 
150 men, but later released them from 
the jail where they had spent the night. 
It was feared that they were traveling 
northward to a rendezvous of some of the 
revolutionary parties. 


San Francisco—Superintendent Krutt- 
schnitt, of this mine of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, at Asien- 
tos, recently called for rurales to preserve 
order at the mine where 180 men were 
on strike for higher wages. 


CHIHUAHUA 


The production of the Parral mines for 
the week ended Aug. 5 was 3500 tons 
shipped to smelteries and 7500 treated 
locally. About 47,000 tons were shipped 
to smelteries or treated locally during 
July. 

Estella—This property, in the Santa 
Eulalia district, has been acquired by Eng- 
lish people represented by the engineer- 
ing firm of Bainbridge, Seymour & Co. 
A deeper shaft will immediately be 
started under the engineering direction of 
W. F. Swoyer. 

Dolores—A recent shipment of bullion 
was valued at about $65,000. An im- 
pending strike was averted by a com- 
promise with the laborers. 

El Oro Mining and Railway Company 
—During July, 32,350 tons of ore treated, 
yielded $211,260. The working expenses 
amounted to $97,430; on development 
work, $30,230 was spent, and $1480 on 
permanent improvement. A _ profit of 
$4000 was made by the railway. 


COAHUILA 


Rosita—It is reported that this mine, 
near Sabinas, will be closed until Janu- 
ary, 1912. Other mines in the district 
will also be closed, and as most of the 
natives are absolutely dependent upon the 
mines, and as the country is unproduc- 
tive, there will be an exodus of about 
30,000 inhabitants. 


DuRANGO 


Birimoa—A concentrator and cyanide 
plant are now being planned. 

San Ramon Mining and Milling—An 
aérial tram is being built to connect the 
mine and mill. 


Candelaria—A 100-ton cyanide plant is 
now being built; breakers, stamps, Dorr 
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classifiers, tube mills, concentrators, 
leaching and agitation vats, Oliver filters 
and Merrill precipitation apparatus will 
be used. 


San Luis Mining Company—A 100-ton 
mill is being built at the San Dimas mine. 


OAXACA 


Los Ocotes—At this property in the 
Ejutla district, owned by the Tezi- 
utlan Copper and Smelting Company, 
the main shaft is being enlarged. There 
will be two compartments. Steel sets 
will be used throughout: The shaft is 
now 830 ft. deep. 


Resurreccion—This group of mines, 
near Tlacolula, is under lease to Raphael 
Cerqueda. If good ore is found, the 
mill will be put in commission. 


San José—This mine and mill, in the 
Sierra Juarez district, are now being op- 
erated, after having been idle for more 
than a year. Charles Davenport, in 
charge. 

Cajones—Development work will be 
resumed at these silver mines, owned by 
Louisville, Ky., men. The veins are flat; 
the silver is associated with sulphide min- 
erals. The property is remote from the 
railroad, but well situated as regards wa- 
ter for power. A mill will undoubtedly be 
built when developments warrant. 

San Martin—-This mine is not produc- 
ing ore, but is being extensively devel- 
oped. It is rumored that plans are being 
made for building a mill. 


Victeria y Tapada—From this new mill, 
in the Totolapam district, a shipment of 
bullion has been made. 


SAN Luis PoTos! 


Tiro General—At this mine, which 
ships about 4000 tons of ore per month 
to the Aguascalientes smeltery, a strike 
has been called by labor agitators. As 
negotiations for the sale of the mine 
were being made, the laborers thought it 
an opportune time to strike for better 
wages. 

SONORA 

Work has been started on the placer 
property, 35 miles east of Alamos, re- 
cently purchased by P. A. Wickham for 
a Canadian company. 

Alamos Mining and Exploration Com- 
pany—This company has developed a 
fair quantity of ore in its mine, and will 
now build a mill at Plomosas. 








South America 
CHILE 


Braden—Despatches state that the 
smeltery has been placed in commission, 
concentrates being smelted. The power 
plant is operating. The original 450-ton 
mill is running, the 1000-ton unit of the 
new mill is nearly ready to go into com- 
mission. Developments at the mine are 
being attended by satisfactory results. 
It is stated that the average copper con- 
tent of the ore reserves is 2.7 per cent. 
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Coal Trade Review 


New York, Aug. 16—Coal trade in the 
West in both anthracite and bituminous 
continues dull, and screenings have fallen 
to a lower level. In spite of this the coal 
operators are hopeful of good develop- 
ments in the next few weeks. The strike 
in district No. 11 of Indiana has just been 
settled, which puts about 2000 miners 
back at work, and in general the labor 
situation is peaceful. 

In the East, seasonable dullness pre- 
vails. The New England mills have not 
yet entered the market strongly, as the 
woolen manufacturers have awaited the 
action of Congress on Schedule K, while 
the cotton mills are holding off until a 
better idea can be gained of the price of 
cotton. 

It is reported that the Norfolk & West- 
ern railroad is now working both night 
and day at its Norfolk piers in order 
to prevent a car shortage. This railway 
has to take care of the Panama railroad 
contract, which, with a small coastwise 
trade and some export, is keeping it busy. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian 
are reported to be handling small ton- 
nages only. On the lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in central Pennsylvania the 
collieries are working three or four days 
per week. While there is a fairly good 
demand for Fairmont screened coal, the 
prices of slack are so low, 25@30c. per 
ton f.o.b. mines, that production is being 
held down, and stiffer prices being asked 
on the lump to make up for loss on 
slack. It is understood that Poca- 
hentas slack is bringing about 50c. per 
ton. 

The light demand for slack is due to 
small outputs by the coke manufacturers, 
who ordinarily take most of this class of 
coal. 

Coal originating on lines of Southern 
railway in May was 301,684 short tons. 
Total for five months ended May 31 was 
1,562,416 tons, a decrease of 195,499 
tons from last year. 








New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Aug. 16—The anthracite market is prac- 
tically flat, although collieries continue 
to work three or four days per week. It 
is understood that small dealers and op- 
erators have been cutting the schedule 
prices, but it cannot be said how much. 

The schedule for August is: Lump, 
$4.65; egg and stove, $4.90; chestnut, 
$5.15. On steam sizes quotations are: 
Pea, $3@3.25; buckwheat, $2.25@2.65; 
No. 2 buckwheat or rice, $1.70@2.20; 
barley, $1.40@ 1.65, all according to qual- 
ity, f.o.b. New York harbor. 
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BITUMINOUS 

The sanguine hopes of the dealers 
held a week or two ago have’ not yet 
begun to materialize, and although im- 
provement is expected in the near future, 
some do not look for it before October. 
The local market is firmer and steadier 
since a large accumulation of demurrage 
coal, which existed about. 10 days ago, 
has now been sold out. 

Miller View steam coal is quoted at 
$2.50, f.o.b. New York harbor; lower 
grades sell down to $2.35, and better up 
to $2.90. Gas coal still holds a slight 
advantage, at $1.15@1.25 for lump, f.o.b. 
mines, and $1.05@1.15 for run-of-mine. 

There is a good supply of vessels, ow- 
ing to the light trade, but rates are: New 
York to Boston or Portland, 55@60c., 
with 10@15c. additional for stowage for 
shoal-water ports; to Providence and New 
Bedford, 35@40c.; and 25c. to Long Island 
Sound ports. From Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton and Portland the rates are 50@70c.; 
and from Norfolk to Boston 60@70c. 
is asked. 


Birmingham 

Aug. 14—Coal mines in Alabama are 
working harder than at any time this year 
and the production is better. There will 
have to be steady work done, however, 
to make up the output as good as it was 
during 1910. Coal prices have not been 
so strong, but recently the business 
booked has been at a better price than 
prevailed during the first part of the sum- 
mer. Commencing the first of Septem- 
ber, there will be a strong delivery of 
coal from the mines in this State. Rail- 
road authorities are being requested to 
get out their coal cars from-the sidings 
and an appreciable improvement is noted. 

There is some demand for coke, and the 
production of this commodity is being in- 
creased right along. The work on the big 
batteries of byproduct coke ovens being 
constructed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company, at Corey, near 
Birmingham, is being rushed, and it is 
expected that the plant will be nearly 
ready for operation by the end of the 
year. 
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Chicago 

Aug. 14—There are few changes in the 
market for bituminous coals and none of 
great importance, but one of the signifi- 
cant ones is the lowering in the price of 
Illinois and Indiana screenings, the size 
most popular for summer use. This 
seems due to a combination of less de- 
mand and greater supply; the producers 
at last have found it possible to send 
fine coal in such quantities at times that 
the consumers insist on permanent sup- 
ply at low prices, and so the large sur- 
plus of productive over consumptive ca- 
pacity of this market has been shown; 
screenings are down and are likely to 
remain down. These screenings are ob- 
tainable at $1.35@1.70;  run-of-mine 
brings $1.70@1.80, and lump is quiet at 
$1.90@2.35. There is naturally a better 
demand for lump as the summer draws 
to its close, but no pronounced change in 
this respect appears yet. The local mar- 
ket’s consumptive power increases slowly, 
and the production of whatever sizes are 
ir demand can easily be increased by 
near mines. 

Eastern coals show conditions gener- 
ally favorable to the producers and 
handlers of the higher grade coals, 
though the demand is by no means great 
in any line. West Virginia smokeless 
sells at $3.05 for run-of-mine, and $3.80 
for lump on the average, though busi- 
ness in lump is light. Hocking, normally 
one of the steadiest coals in the market, 
sells well at $3.15, with shipments well 
regulated. Anthracite is dull, with little 
prospect of revival until September. 








Indianapolis 


Aug. 14—There has been a decided 
improvement in the coal-mining industry 
in Indiana within the last two weeks. 
During the spring and early summer 
work was scarce at the mines, but sev- 
eral thousand miners who have been un- 
employed have been put back to work. 
The coal market seems to be in a state 
of transition from a condition of extreme 
dullness to a condition of reasonable 
prosperity. It is thought to be far 
enough advanced to furnish evidence to 
support a feeling of confidence that the 
autumn will bring a broadening in trade 
activity and thus continue to strengthen 
the demand for coal. In addition to the 
noticeable improvement in the steel and 
iron business, the railroads and the re- 
tailers in all parts of the country have 
begun to buy to satisfy their winte1 
needs. These and other signs have beer 
cited by the operators as indicative of 
returning prosperity. The strike situa- 
tion in Indiana is cleared up and the 
mines are generally in operation the 
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greater portion of each week. The rail- 
roads are moving coal regularly and the 
amount is increasing day by day. 








Pittsburg 


Aug. 15—Demand for coal has shown 
no change, being seasonably light. Lake 
shipments show no great change, but are 
a trifle heavier than in July. A few mines 
are running practically full, the majority 
running from 60 to 75 per cent. Prices 
are moderately well maintained, as for- 
merly. We continue to quote: Nut, $1.10 
@1.15; mine-run, $1.15; 34-in., $1.25; 
14-in., $1.35; slack, 60@75c. per ton at 
mine. 


Connellsville Coke—Transactions in 
prompt furnace coke have been light, 
coke being generally available at $1.55, 
although in one or two cases, when the 
consumer desired a particular brand, 
$1.60 has been paid for lots of 30 or 
40 cars. There are two inquiries in the 
market for coke for the last four months 
of the year, one for 10,000 to 15,000 tons, 
the other for 10,000 to 20,000 tons, but it 
is believed that in the case of the latter 
inquiry a larger tonnage would be taken 
if a satisfactory price were quoted. In 
each case $1.65 has been named by the 
lowest sellers, but the buyer wishes to 
do $1.60, and thus the matter hangs fire 
today with the possibility that deals will 
go through before the end of the week. 
Some producers would not sell on con- 
tract at less than $1.75. 

Foundry coke has been in fairly good 
demand on contract, a number of con- 
sumers having taken small shipments in 
July on their new contracts, as they still 
had coke due on tbe old, but in the last 
fortnight specifications on new contracts 
have been good. We quote prices un- 
changed, except reducing contract fur- 
nace coke 5c. from last week, restoring 
the range quoted a fortnight ago: Prompt 
furnace, $1.55@1.60; contract, four 
months, $1.65@1.75; prompt foundry, 
$1.85@2; contract, $2@2.25 per ton at 
oven. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Aug. 3 at 290,767 
tons, an increase of 6000 tons, and ship- 
ments at 3348 cars to Pittsburg, 4699 cars 
to points west and 661 cars to points 


east, a total of 8708 cars, an increase 
of 100 cars. ; 








St. Louis 


Aug. 14—The market during the last 
four or five days has slowed up decided- 
ly, owing to the extremely hot weather. 
Dealers were beginning to buy quite 
freely but the weather has been intensely 
hot and those dealers handling ice are 
Consequently again giving their ice busi- 
ness precedence. Those who are ex- 
Clusively in the coal business do not 
Care to expose their stock to the heat any 
More than necessary. 
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This has checked the advancing ten- 
dency of lump and it is quite hard to 
move. Screenings, on the other hand, 
have been going down almost daily, as 
operators have been anxious to make all 
the lump orders they could to be in line 
for the autumn trade.- They have been 
speculating on the future and have taken 
a great deal of cheap screening busi- 
ness in anticipation of a rising market 
on lump; consequently mine-run coal is 
netting the operator less than at any 
time during this summer, though this is 
only a temporary condition. 

The tonnage report for the first 10 
days of August shows that 206,174 tons 
of coal have passed through the St. Louis 
gateway, of which 176,871 tons of coal 
were consumed locally while 29,302 tons 
were reconsigned beyond. The Illinois 
Central is leading in tonnage with 27,762 
tons to its credit. The comparative re- 
ceipts for a similar period during the 
last four years are as follows: 1908, 
163,989 tons; 1909, 141,493; 1910, 235,- 
804; 1911, 206,174. 

Reports from the Carterville district 
show that the tonnage is increasing 
though prices remain about the same. 
Most of the tonnage moved to the north 
and northwest. While the buying move- 
ment in the country has commenced, it 
is very light as yet. 

Current prices of coal in the St. Louis 
market are as follows: 


F.O.B. — 
St. 
Standard Coa’: Mine. Louis 
a TANI 6 6c os ccisivevevewns $1.00 $1.52 
SA NE 6 so s'6a ot eeenee eee 0.90 1.42 
Oe rr rere 0.75 1.27 
ee MINS <6 5) ce wesice wee eee 0.75 1.27 
2-in. SCTeeniNgS......ccccccee 0. 0.92 
Mt. Olive & Staunton: 
a Is vic cin wreceete ee ceine 1.40 1.92 
ee errr re 2.25 ite 
A INE so Soc ctrene sone ere 0.80 1.32 
2-in. SCTECENINGS....ccccccoce 0.50 1.02 
Trenton: 
6-in. lump OF CBB... ccccece 1.90 2.42 
Se TED oc as cc cnceveewese 1.50 2.02 
Carterville: 
6-in. lump OF CZZ.....ecceeee 1.25 1.92 
SEIN MUG. sc ove seveeeesewe 1.15 1.82 
2-in. SCTEENINGS.......eceeeee 0.50 1.17 
WENO TUE «5.6 60 ev sc esac ces 1.00 1.67 
Franklin County: 
6-in. JUMP OF CBB. so .0ccceces 1.30 1.97 
RE MN a cae nite ba nwe ee 1.30 1.97 
2-in. SCTEENINGS......ccccccce 0.50 Bsk¥ 
Anthracite: 
Ree idea wears ive einnwee 6.60 
BE OF BIOVE 50.50 co ses esas 6.85 
A rer ce re 7.10 
West Virginia Smokeless: 
LUMP OF CBB... . se cecccccece 2.00 4.50 
DO Soo vc voc FS KOSe SCOTS 1.10 3.60 
Byproduct Coke: 
Egg and stove. ......sseeees 4.65 
RUN oa oie iia tivtoegeeeuce as 4.55 
Anthracite—The market has_ been 


rather slow, though it is beginning to 
pick up a little. Chestnut, which has 
been a drug on the market nearly all 
summer, is becoming more active. While 
the tonnage has been comparatively light 
during the last week or 10 days, yet it 
has been about what was expected. There 
has been no demurrage coal reported 
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for some time and the market is in much 
better shape than it was 30 days ago. 


[a.|[FOREIGN-COAL-TRADE || al 


Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull, 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff, report 
prices of coal on Aug. 4, as follows: 
Best Welsh steam coal, $4.56; seconds, 
$4.20; thirds, $3.96; dry coals, $4.02; 
best Monmouthshire, $3.84; seconds, 
$3.69; best small steam coal, $2.40; sec- 
onds, $1.98. All prices are per long ton, 
f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 days, less 
2% per cent. discount. 


German Foreign Trade—Exports and 
imports of fuel in Germany, six months 
ended June 30, in metric tons: 


Exports Imports Excess 
COMB iva scceccens 12,614,952 6,245,772 Exp. 7,369,180 
Brown coal.... 27,752 3,580,414 Imp. 3,552,662 
COM Gawavaccecds 2,102,486 295,855 Exp. 1,806,631 
Briquets....... 1,107,993 110,748 Exp. 977,250 
Total........ 15,853,183° 9,232,784 Exp. 6,620,399 
Total, 1910... 13,827,515 9,067,023 Exp. 4,760,492 


Exports this year included 6346 tons 
coke to the United States. 


German Coal Production—Coal pro- 
duction of German Empire, six months 
ended June 30, in metric tons: 





1910 1911 Changes 

COGR icccscnssiedes 73,329,690 78,666,589 I. 5,336,899 
Brown coal...... 32,361,536 35,206,755 I. 2,845,219 
Total mined... 105,691,226 113,873,344 I. 8,182,118 
Coke made....... 11,412,943 12,522,013 I. 1,109,070 
Briquets made... 9,165,330 10,295,303 I. 1,129,973 


Of the briquets reported this year, 
7,889,102 tons were made from brown 
coal or lignite. 


[#4|[IRON-TRADE- REVIEW |[#) 


New York, Aug. 16—The iron and steel 
market during the last week has held 
fairly steady for a midsummer period, 
and while there has been shading of 
prices in a few places, there has been dis- 
tinct evidence of more activity in several 
lines. There has been decidedly more 
inquiry for structural shapes and in the 
South there is a better tone in the pig- 
iron market, though few orders have been 
taken extending beyond 1911 delivery. 


‘Notwithstanding the moderate demand 
for steel, announcement has been made 
of active preparations for construction 
work on new open-hearth steel extensions 
by three different interests. The Pittsburg 
Steel Company, an independent wire op- 
eration in the Pittsburg district, pro- 
poses to erect four new furnaces, and the 
Crucible Steel Company is said to be 
letting contracts for six new open- 
hearth furnaces at its Midland plant, 
near Pittsburg. Plans are also reported 
to have been authorized by the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company for six 
open-hearth furnaces at Youngstown, 
construction of which is expected to begin 
in the autumn. 
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The Steel Corporation’s statement gives 
the total unfilled orders on the books July 
31 at 3,584,045 tons. This is 223,027 tons 
more than on June 30, and is the largest 
amount reported since July 31, 1910. At 
the opening of the present year, Jan. 1, 
1911, the total reported was 2,674,757 
tons. 


Pig Iron Production—The returns of 
the blast furnaces, as collected and pub- 
lished by the Iron Age, show that on 
Aug. 1 there were 197 coke and anthra- 
cite furnaces in blast, having an aggre- 
gate daiiy capacity of 59,990 tons. 
Making allowance for the _ charcoal 
stocks the make of pig iron in July is 
estimated at 1,819,800 tons. Added to 
the American Iron and Steel Association 
report for the first half of the year, this 
makes for the seven months ended July 
31 a total of 13,485,596 tons. 


Finished Iron and Steel Production— 
The annual report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association goes the full fig- 
ures for finished iron and steel production 
for 1910. The following have not been 
heretofore published. The figures are in 
long tons, except for nails, which are in 
kegs of 100 Ib. each: 


1909 1910 Changes 

Structural shapes. 2,275,562 2,266,890 D 8,672 
TERE ROES,. 20. .2000 2,335,685 2,241,830 D 93,855 
Plates and sheets.. 4,234,346 4,955,484 I. 721,138 
Nail plates........ 63,746 45,294 D. 18,452 
Miscellaneous..... 7,711,506 8,475,750 I. 764,244 
Cut nails, kegs.... 1,207,597 1,005,233 D. 202,364 
Steel wire nails, 

kegs............. 13,916,053 12,704,902 D. 1,211,151 
Tinplates.......... 611,959 722,770 I. 110,811 
Charc’lblooms,etc. 56,365 75,974 +I 19,609 
Forged iron and 

Wc asces conn e 249,264 319,862 I. 70,598 


Miscellaneous products include bars, 
bolts, hoops, rolled axles, forging blooms 
and billets. The total make of rolled iron 
and steel in all forms was 19,644,690 
tons in 1909, and 21,621,279 in 1910; in- 
crease, 1,976,589 tons, or 10.1 per cent. 


Baltimore 


Aug. 14—Imports for the week in- 
cluded 818 tons of ferromanganese from 
Liverpool; 800 tons of manganese ore, 
and 23,950 tons of iron ore from Cuba. 


Birmingham 

Aug. 14—Southern pig-iron market 
conditions continue to show improvement. 
There has been some selling and the 
prices are not only better but firmer, with 
indications of further improvement. 
Since the first of August the sales have 
been in better lots than at any time this 
year, and the main business is for last- 
quarter delivery. No. 2 foundry at 
$10.50 per ton is now the general quota- 
tion, though a few sales are yet to be 
heard at $10, immediate delivery stipu- 
lated. 

Some inquiry has been received by 
Southern iron makers for iron to be de- 
livered during the coming year, but no 
effort is being made to secure any of that 
business, the belief being expressed that 
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when 1912 buying starts, the iron prices 
will be up to, if not above, the $11 per 
ton mark. It is announced in some quar- 
ters that the sales during the first half 
of the present month have aggregated at 
least three months’ make. There is yet 
a large quantity of iron on Southern fur- 
nace and warrant yards, while the daily 
production is equal to the demand for a 
while. For that reason there are no re- 
ports of blowing-in of furnaces. 

In Alabama during the month of July 
an increase of about 8000 tons in the 
make was shown as compared to the pro- 
duction in June. The same proportion of 
increase may be shown for August as 
compared to the figures for July. 

Basic iron is being manufactured in 
greater quantity in this State now, and 
there is talk of still more of this kind of 
iron being produced. The activity at the 
steel plants called for the increased pro- 
duction of basic iron. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the steel market is 
strengthening. Additional orders for 
steel rails are reported as having been 
received by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company, while the Southern 
Iron and Steel Company is making wire, 
nails and other products at its big plant 
near Gadsden. 

Fabricated steel is in strong demand, 
and there is necessity for steady opera- 
tion of the rolling mills. Southern char- 
coal sells at $22.50 per ton, with a little 
business being transacted. 

The sale of the Dimmick Pipe Com- 
pany plant at North Birmingham to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company has been ratified by the 
stockholders in the first named company, 
and the actual transfer of the property is 
now under way. It is understood that 
there will be an operation of the plant 
in the near future. The Dimmick plant 
has been closed down for several weeks. 
It has capacity for some of the largest 
sizes in cast-iron pipe. There is a strong 
demand for cast-iron pipe and the ex- 
pectations are the new owners will make 
preparations looking to a steady opera- 
tion of the plant. 








Chicago 

Aug. 14—The iron market shows activ- 
ity in finished products, but sales of pig 
iron do not increase correspondingly, 
though there probably is a slow increase 
from week to week in aggregate sales. 
Southern No. 2 foundry iron brings 
$10.25@ 10.75, the lower price being on 
prompt shipments, the higher on last- 
quarter business. Few contracts now are 
running over into next year’s deliveries; 
most melters are content to meet mini- 
mum needs for 1911. Northern No. 2 
brings $14@ 14.75, with furnace agents 
eager to get contracts. 

The waves of increasing and decreas- 
ing business are slight; a general 
strengthening of the pig-iron market does 


buying 
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not seem probable before next month at 
earliest. There is still too much iron 
being produced, in the opinion of the 
melters, and with that idea in mind they 
will not buy heavily for long-time deliv- 
ery. Sales of structural iron are heavy; 
of other lines fair. 

——oooeele__— 


Philadelphia 

Aug. 16—Between a decline of pig iron 
in makers’ hands and a disposition to 
contract among some consumers up to the. 
end of the year the market has been given 
an upward turn on all grades. There has 
been no actual advance in prices during 
the week, but if the alleged purpose of 
a few large consumers to buy into next 
year is carried out, there will be room, 
makers say, for a genuine and permanent 
advance, especially in view of the fact 
of the practical withdrawal of Southern 
irons from this market for the time being, 
which may be long continued. Large 
sales of basic have been made, both 
Northern and Southern, over extended 
deliveries. No. 2X foundry of specified 
grade are not so easy to be had for early 
delivery as two or three weeks ago. 
Forge iron has been moving more freely 
since early summer. The inquiries on 
the market for all kinds are encouraging 
to makers, but they do not feel assured 
that the inquiries will result in much 
immediately. Eastern No. 2X 
foundry is still quoted at $15; gray forge, 
$14.50; basic, as low as $14.50; phos- 
phorus, $20 per ton. 

Steel Billets—The feature of the week 
has been the placing of a number of 
long deferred orders, some for early and 
some for late delivery: Forging billets 
have once more come into general activ- 
ity, there being inquiries for two or three 
large lots. 


Bars—Refined bars, while not quotably 
stronger, are firmer than a week or two 
ago at about $1.30. Steel bars continue 
dull on a basis of about $1.35 per ton. 


Sheets—Sheets have gained in strength, 
and more business is being done, nearly 
all for nearby delivery. The encourag- 
ing feature of the week has been the re- 
ceipt of inquiries from a few large con- 
sumers who are prepared to order liber- 
ally. Corrugated sheets are attracting 
attention. The mills are fairly well sup- 
plied with work. 

Pipes and Tubes—More activity is ap- 
parent in the market as measured by in- 
quiries, and it may be some little time be- 
fore the present inquiries result in 
business as a shading is insisted upon 
in tubes. 

Plates—As measured by the new en- 
terprises calling for plate, including ship- 
yard requirements and bridge work, the 
plate outlook is encouraging. The actual 
business sent to the mills shows a marked 
increase, particularly in steel for car 
works. 
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Structural Material—A moderate 
amount of business has reached the mills, 
and quotations are 1.50 in response to 
the average inquiries. Local and terri- 
torial inquiries for shapes for general 
construction also show an increase. 

Scrap—The scrap market is rather fit- 
ful. Prospective markets are being sought 
for expected Panama scrap. The local 
supply is more than equal to the present 
local demand. 








Pittsburg 

Aug. 15—No distinct change has oc- 
curred in the position of the iron and 
steel trade as to prices or demand. As 
for several weeks past, the market is 
spotty in appearance, and there are vari- 
ous cross currents which make it difficult 
to conclude whether the general trend 
is in one direction or another. In the 
last fortnight the favorable appearances 
have not been numerous, but on the other 
hand there is the definite fact that the 
market has killed two more weeks of the 
much feared midsummer period without 
distinctly losing ground. 

Prices of bars, plates and shapes have, 
if anything, lost a littlhe more ground 
since last week, so that the prices of 
1.20c. on bars and 1.30c. on plates are 
more generally in evidence, while reports 
of shading of structural shapes are more 
numerous. It is a fact, however, that 
considerable good business is being speci- 
fied on 1.35c. contracts. It is the hope 
of all the mill operators, and the belief 
of a number, that within 30 days the 
progress of the season will have restored 
the market to firmness at 1.25c. for bars 
and 1.35c. for plates and shapes. 


Sheets are being more generally 
shaded, $2 per ton in Ohio and much 
of the West, and $1 per ton locally and 
in the East. Tin plates have been added 
to the list of shaded products, as $3.60 
can be done, 10c. per box under the regu- 
lar figure. There is little buying at this 
time. 


Pig Iron—The .market has been very 
quiet. In foundry iron the principal in- 
terest is in the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, which is about to 
buy 6000 to 8000 tons for fourth-quarter 
delivery to its Allegheny and New Brigh- 
ton plants. Consumers generally are 
buying only from hand to mouth, but it is 
noted that a number who had bought 
some time ago are calling for heavier 
deliveries than formerly. In basic the 
enly item is the purchase of about 6000 
tons by the Colonial Steel Company, at 
$13, Valley, for delivery over the last 
four months. Bessemer has sold only in 
small lots. We continue to quote: Bes- 
semer, $15; basic, $13@13.25; No. 2 
foundry, $13.50@13.75; gray forge, $13 
@13.25, all at Valley furnaces, 90c. 
higher delivered Pittsburg, except that 
some iron can be had at the furnace price 
with freights of 75 and 85c. to Pittsburg. 
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Ferromanganese—While the dealers 
are holding regularly to the advanced 
price of $37, Baltimore, which the for- 
eign producers brought about recently, 
there seems to be a way to buy odd lots 
at a trifle under this figure. Not much 
has been done, and there is little import- 
ant inquiry. We quote the market more 
or less nominal at $37, Baltimore, freight 
to Pittsburg being $1.95 per ton. 


Steel—The market continues quiet so 
far as definite sales can be learned of. 
There is reason to suspect that a con- 
siderable number of small sales have 
been put through quietly at cut prices. 
Regular quotations continue at $21 for 
billets and $22 for sheet bars, f.o.b. mak- 
er’s mill, Pittsburg or Youngstown, with 
rods at $27, Pittsburg. 


Sheets—There is more shading in the 
market, running to $2 per ton in some 
districts, like Ohio and Chicago, while 
elsewhere there is shading of $1 per ton 
and probably nowhere are full prices 
obtainable on attractive business, and 
we quote the market weaker by a dollar 
a ton in the last fortnight. Bookings have 
teen fairly large, particularly by the 
leading interest, which has been unusu- 
ally aggressive. Regular prices, which 
are being shaded $1 to S2 per ton, re- 
main as follows: Black sheets, 28 gage, 
2c.; galvanized, 3c.; blue annealed, 10 
gage, 1.50c.; painted corrugated roofing, 
$1.40 per square; galvanized, $2.55 per 
square. 


St. Louis 

Aug. 14—The pig-iron market remains 
about the same, sales being light and 
inquiries only being fair. Foundries all 
report a fair amount of business on the 
books, though the demand for finished 
products seems to be quite brisk. Sev- 
eral of the largest foundries are shut 
down temporarily. The price of $10@ 
10.25, f.o.b. Birmingham, or $13.75@ 14, 


f.o.b. St. Louis, Mo., remains the current - 


figures. 


New York, Aug. 16—The metal mar- 
kets during the last week have been 
characterized by dullness and uncertainty. 
Copper is quotationally unchanged, but 
the tone is a trifle weaker. Spelter has 
been stronger, and a rather curious con- 
dition of affairs has arisen in this market. 
Lead has been a little weaker at St. Louis, 


MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


j 


Month | 1910 








1911 | Month 1910 | 1911 
January....| 127 110 a cecawese ae 112 
February ..| 124 115 | |August...../ 113 ]...... 
March...... 118 | 112 | |September.| 114 aie 
BOTT c00656:0 118 114 | October ....} EE Ne ccews 
MY ..0- cee. 113 118 | |November .| BRP. scus 
FUNE..cccee- 107 115 pene 115 Pee 
| | 

Year 1909, 115; 1910, 115. 
Numbers for each month and year eal- 
culated on approximate sales of pig iron, 


copper, tin, lead, zine and aluminum. 
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but unchanged at New York. The tend- 
ency ought to be for these markets to 
return to the normal differential. 

Gold production in the Transvaal in 
July was 709,258 oz., the largest monthly 
return ever made. For the seven months 
ended with July the total was 4,298,218 
ounces. 

Gold and silver movement in France, 
six months ended June 30: 


Imports Exports Excess 
Gold. Fr. 76,992,000 Fr.78,106,000 Exp. Fr. 1,114,000 


1910.. 162,107,000 130,386,000 Imp. 31,721,000 
Silver. 81,970,000 54,059,000 Imp. 27,911,000 
1910.. 74,126,000 100,911,000 Exp. 26,785,000 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, 
25,000 fr.; exports, 165,000 fr. this year. 

Platinum—The market is firm and 
there has been a slight advance in prices, 
refined platinum being quoted at $44 per 
oz. and $46.50 is asked for hard metal. 
The foreign market continues strong. 

Our Russian correspondent reports, un- 
der date of Aug. 3, that the market is 
slightly firmer, there being no offerings 
from the independent producers. In St. 
Petersburg, crude metal is quoted at 
36.200@ 36.250 rubles per pood. At 
Ekaterinburg, the quotations now offered 
are 9.35 rubles per zolotnik—$35.15 per 
ounce. 


Iridium-—Prices remain steady, $62 
per oz. being quoted for the pure metal. 


Silver—The market has ruled steady 
around 24 to 241/16d. in London. The 
buying for China has been an important 
factor in maintaining price as Indian 
Bazaars have been sellers on the un- 
favorable monsoon reports. The market 
closes weak. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 





Aug | 10 | 1 | 12 | 14 | 15 | 16 
Site: 52%| 52%| 52 | 52 | 52 | 52% 
London . 24,| 244] 24 24 24 





| 2475 

Sterling Ex... 4.8580 4.8575 #.8580}4..8570}4.8580 4 8590 
| | 

New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 


fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Exports of silver from London to the 
East, from Jan. 1 to Aug. 3, reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 





1910 1911 Changes 
PROM cccsee £3,841,600 £4,971,800 I. £1,130,200 
China. ....... 1,113,500 890,400 D. 223,100 
etek... £4,955,100 £5,862,200 I. £907,200 


Copper-——The market during the last 
week was exceptionally dull. While the 
situation on the stock exchanges is so 
unsettled, buyers will naturally wait as 
long as possible before placing their or- 
ders. On the other hand, sellers being — 
comfortably booked up have not exerted 
any pressure which would have tended 
to unsettle prices. Good brands of Lake 
copper have been freely offered at 1234c., 
but the business actually transacted, save 
in special brands, has been at a little 
under 1254c. About all of the important 
sellers of electrolytic are offering at 
1254c., delivered, usual terms, and that 
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price has been shaded to effect business. 
The close is fairly steady at 12'%4@12%¢. 
for Lake copper and 12.40@12.45c. 
for electrolytic in cakes, ingots and wire- 
bars. Casting copper is quoted nominally 
at 12@12% cents. 

In anticipation of the favorable sta- 
tistics, which at the end of the week dis- 
closed a further shrinkage of 1480 tons, 
some effort was made to stimulate the 
London standard market, which brought 
about a flurry, but with the publication of 
the good news, the prices reacted, the 
close being cabled as £56 5s. for spot 
and £57 for.three months. 








Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 
































NEW YORK 
Copper Tin | Lead | Zinc 

ie oe Sgt A ie : 

2 3S 2 42 .2 | 42 .2 

| asl es lesl as eel as 

3 cs S |mhS | 25 we =o 

om | Ba & a! oo a) oe 

i . i ‘ E.| 4. e. me. 
#) as | 23/8 |és| a8 Es | os 
<| HO RO o AO] 20 | AO no 

| 

| 49% | 12.40 vot 4.40) 5.95 | 5.80 
10|@12%4 |@12.45| 43 50 |@4 008 00 |@5.85 
| 128% | 12.40] | 4 5.95 | 5.80 
11)@12% |@12.45| 43 @5 85 
125, | 12.40) | 4. 40 of 5. 95 | 5.80 
12} (@12% |\(@12.45) 42% 4.50 (@4.42}@6.05 |@5.90 
| 1234 | 12.40) | 4.37}! 6.00] 5.85 
14)@12% |@12.45| 42% 4.50 |@4.42}@6.10 |(@5.95 
| 12% | 12.40 | | 4.37}, 6.00| 5.85 
15 (@12% |(@12.45) 4334) 4.50 \@4.423 @6.10 |(@5.95 
| 1234 | 12.40) ad 4.374) 6.00| 5.85 
16 (@12%% |@12.45| 4334! 4.50 |(@4.423'@6.10 |@5.95 
The New York quotations for electrolytic 


copper are for cakes, ingots and wirebars, 
and represent the bulk of the transactions 
made with consumers, basis New York, cash. 
The prices of casting copper and of electrolytic 
cathodes are usually 0.125c. below that of 
electrolytic. The quotations for lead repre- 
sent wholesale transactions in the open mar- 





ket. The quotations on spelter are for 
ordinary Western brands; special brands 
command a premium. 
LONDON 
Copper | = oe Zinc, 
. Span-| Ordi- 
| Best ish | naries 
<_< | Spot 3 Mos|Sel’ td} Spot |3 Mos 
10 | 56% | 5615 | 190 | 18734, 1313 | 25 
11 | 565 | 575 603%) 1903g) 18814, 1343 2556 
Be Deven ecdssabesieseese | Leibiee law enes 
14 | 56% | 573g | 6034 18914] 1865, 1313 | 265% 
| 
15 | 56% | 57% | 6034) 19034| 1863, 1313 | 26% 
16 | 56% | 57 6034190 | 187 | 1338 | 273% 








The above table gives the closing quota- 
tions on London Metal Exchange. All prices 
are in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. 
Copper quotations are for standard copper, 
spot and three months, and for best se- 
lected, price for the latter being subject to 3 
per cent. discount. For convenience in com- 
parison of London prices, in pounds sterling 


per 2240 lb., with American prices in cents 
per pound the following approximate ratios 
are ree - £10 = 2ivt%e.: £12 = 2Sic > 
£23 = & ; £60 = 13.40e.+ + £1 = 0.21% c¢. 


Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 5996 long tons. Our spe- 
cial correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 1471 tons. 

Copper sheets are 18@19c. base, for 
large lots. Full extras are charged and 
higher prices for small quantities. Copper 
wire is 1334c. base, carload lots at mill. 
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Tin—With the exception of the 11th 
inst., when business on the London 
metal exchange became active and trans- 
actions amounted to almost 800 tons, 
hardly any interest was shown in this 
metal. Probably, the London dock strikes, 
which_ prevented shipments to this side, 
interfered with business. The close is 
steady at £190 for spot and £187 for 
three months. 

Interest in this market is all centered 
on the spot and August position, which, 
on account of uncertainty in the arrivals 
from England, again becomes of vital im- 
portance to consumers, who are not well 
provided. Premiums at this time have 
risen about 2c. per lb. over import basis, 
and unless relief is forthcoming in the 
way of arrivals of direct shipments from 
the East, the situation will become ser- 
ious. August tin at the close is quoted at 
about 43%4c. per pound. 

Messrs. Robertson & Bense report ar- 
rivals of tin ore at Hamburg, Germany, 
in July: From Bolivia, direct, 704 tons; 
via Liverpool and Havre, 1389 tons; from 
South Africa, 34 tons. 


Lead—Offerings of lead from Missouri 
have been on a somewhat larger scale, 
and as the demand is lighter, the prem- 
ium that has of late ruled in the St. 
Louis market is gradually disappearing. 
The close is quoted at 4.50c., New York, 
and 4.37% @4.42%c., St. Louis. 

The foreign market shows a better 
tone, quotations at the close having ad- 
vanced to £13 18s. 9d. for Spanish and 
2s. 6d. more for English lead. 


Spelter—Only a moderate volume of 
transactions during the last week is re- 


ported. These have been at advancing 
prices. The market is in a peculiar posi- 
tion. Comparatively few smelters have 


any important supply for immediate de- 
livery, and most of them appear to be 
well sold out for 60 days to come. Con- 
sequently, it is reported that nearby 
spelter is scarce and commanding a pre- 
mium. On the other hand, consumers 
not having been in the habit of supplying 
themselves very far ahead, but little busi- 
ness is offered for deliveries that would 
enable sellers to entertain it. 

In view of the acute shortage of spel- 
ter in Europe for delivery this side of 
January, there have been heavy inquiries 
in this market from foreign buyers who 
are willing to pay premiums far in excess 
of the London quotations, and it is not 
unlikely that large export sales will take 
place in the near future. The close is 
firm and higher at 5.85@5.95c., St. Louis, 
and 6@6.10c., New York. 

The London quotations during the week 
advanced £1, but it is reported that heavy 
premiums are being paid for delivery up 
to January. Quotations are cabled as 
£26 15s. for good ordinaries and £27 for 
specials. 


Zinc dust is quoted at 634c. per Ib., 
New York. 
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Base price of zinc sheets has been ad- 
vanced }4c. and is now $8 per 100 Ib., 
f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, IIl., less 8 per cent. 
discount. 








Other Metals 

Aluminum—Business is very small in 
volume, and prices are shaded somewhat, 
No. 1 ingots being quoted at 1934 @20%c., 
per lb., f.o.b. New York. : 

Antimony—There have been but few 
transactions during the week. Cookson’s 
is quoted at 8.50c. and Hallett’s at 8c. per 
Ib.; while 7.25@7.37%4c. is quoted for 
Chinese, Hungarian and other outside 
brands. 


Quicksilver—The market continues 
firm with a tendency toward higher 
prices. The quotations at New York 
continue at $48@ 49 per flask, with ad- 
vances for small lots. San Francisco 
quotes $48 for domestic and $45.50 for 
export orders. The London price has ad- 
vanced to £9 per flask, with £8 17s. 6d. 
named for second hands. 


Bismuth—The syndicate which controls 
the European production quotes 7s. 6d.—- 
equal to $1.80—per lb. in London. In 
New York a quotation of $1.72 per Ib. is 
made for metal produced from American 
ores. 


Cadmium—The last quotation was 
700@725 marks per 100 kg.—75.5@ 
78.3c. per Ib.—at works in Germany, ac- 
cording to quantity. 

Magnesium—tThe price of pure metal 


is $1.50 per lb. for 100-lb. lots, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
400 50c. per Ib. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-Ib. lots up to 55c. for 200-lIb. 
lots. The price of electrolytic is 5c. 
higher. 








Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 

Joplin, Mo., Aug. 12—The highest price 
for zinc sulphide ore was $47, the base 
ranging from $42@45 per ton of 60 
per cent. zinc. Zinc silicate sold on a 
base of $21@23 per ton of 40 per cent. 
zinc. The average price, all grades of 
zinc ore, was $39.64 per ton. As high 
as $63 is generally known to have been 
paid for lead ore. The average price, all 
grades of lead ore, was $61.10 per ton. 

Two weeks of restricted output has 
caused a shortage of zinc-ore supply that 
keeps the smeltermen guessing. Only a 
few of the local purchasing agencies were 
able to fill the orders from the smelting 
works this week, forcing a cramped situ- 
ation of the market, which some produc- 
ers took advantage of to demand a high- 
er level of prices for their ore. The 


market was literally lifted by this means 
$3 per ton this week, and these produc- 
ers are individually holding for a further 
advance of $3 per ton next week. Buy- 
ers who must have a supply of ore are 


PMioee a eee ee 
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facing a condition that has not prevailed 
here for several years. However, the 
floods have receded and the mines are 
being rapidly drained of the inflow and 
seepage of water, while the stronger de- 
mand and higher price are inducing sell- 


_ 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 12 


I ee Ea 
















| Cal- Lead 
Blende | amine , Ore | Value 

—— Se | 

abb City- 
ig vont. 3,583,600) ...... 822,580, - $98,551 
Joplin......+-| 2,157,840] ...... | 326,680| 56,356 
Granby ..---- 189,590) 852,770) 22,120 15,980 
Galena. .. Ss as esas 104,220 11,549 
Alba-Nec BORE cwsacl scenes 10,400 
Miami... 234,900 tcc cee | 209,990 10,387 
Duenweg...--- SUL és ses Bi) Sete 7,765 
Sarcoxic......| 190,550} ...... pen 3,810 
Aurora.....+- 112,830 60,000; —«...... 2,977 
Oronogo....-- 182,700, Seed Neem 2,775 
CarlJunction} 119,410) ..... | eeeeee 2,746 
JackSON..e+e- 51,400 pean 50,950) 2,632 
Spurgeon .... eseees 100,830) 29,700) 2,215 
TI ccscesl GREENE sees] xen 1,781 
Quapaw....--| serene] vere ee! 48,860 1,490 
Carthage..... ee ee ee aa 1,290 
Wentworth... | A) oGeaeetne 1,260 

Totals......| 8,298,270) 1,013,600 1,615,100, $233,964 


I 

iD 
32 weeks... 316,902,190 21,176,110 54,374,630 $7,891,543 
Blende val., the week, $170,802; 32 weeks, $6,110,653 
Calamine, the week, 13,819; 32 weeks, 247,114 
Lead value, the week, 49,343; 32 weeks, 1,533,776 


CH oO 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES 
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ZINC ORE /LEAD ORE 

Month (pase Price} All Ores | All Ores 
ea poe cae, 

1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 1910 | 1911 
January. ....|$47.31/$41.85|$45.16 $40.55 $56.99|$55.68 
February....| 40.69} 40.21) 39.47| 39.16) 53.64) 54.46 
March.......} 43.60} 39.85) 39.71 38.45) 51.26) 54.57 
April.... .... 41.00} 38.88) 39.33) 37.47) 49.72) 56.37 
MB... vosccces 40.19] 38.25) 37.51) 36.79) 48.16) 55.21 
PD icasnwne 40.20) 40.50) 37.83) 38.18) 48.80) 56.49 
Es kee wks 39.63) 40.75 36.80) 38.36, 48.59) 58.81 
BOGE ono] BOBO nncces OF See cece | BOTs ccece 
September ..| 43.45)......| 39.96)...... 3 ee 
October...... | ea ee | a 
November...| 47.20]...... 43.20)...... Bb Sel ..c5-00 
December...| 42.50)...... GD AG seuss Oe Feivewse 
Year.......|$42.43)....../$39.79)....../$52.12)..... 
| 








Nore—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zine 
ore; the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 


ers to make an extra effort to produce 
a tonnage equal to the demand. Another 
fortnight should put the district on an 
average outputting level, and the open- 
ing week of September should show a 
maximum weekly production. 

Platteville, Wis., Aug. 12—Tpe base 
price paid this week for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore was $42@42.50 per ton. The base 
price for 80 per cent. lead ore was $55 
@57 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 12 


Zine Lead Sulphur 
Camps ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, Ib. 
Platteville ....... + A? arn wate 219,840 
Mineral Point......... 802,300 70,000 oeoccce 
SI cava osicmaduus ss ME’ eecseias “~saaes ee 
Benton........ eeeVeN ee. 329,200 GERee = saves oe 
MEMO ss sadesncceeneex STE sseenva nae 
SEDIANG , 6.000000006 SETNOO Ssincas, .senassic 
Hazel Green.......... 210,000 ....... paahines 
MON ecacke snes aac CE eeeeeecs “ananaun 
Dodgeville ........ Neha eteenes 75,000. 
UM tacactie ccc eadnes aoeuce a 80,000 
MON cists db sdssenswe 3,454,990 198,000 299,840 


Year to date.......... 95,184,079 5,160,235 19,526,950 


There was shipped during the week to 
Separating plants 2,678,480 Ib. zinc ore. 
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New York, Aug. 16—The general mar- 
ket shows a little more activity, and in 
several lines there is a tendency toward 
firmer prices; as a whole, however, sea- 
sonable dullness prevails. 


Arsenic—There has been some activity 
in white arsenic at $2 per 100 Ib. for 


spot lots; for futures, $1.75 per 100 Ib. 
is still named. 


Copper Sulphate—A moderate volume 
of business continues, with prices un- 
changed at $4.50 per 100 lb. for carload 


lots and $4.75 per 100 lb. for smaller 
parcels. 


Nitrate of Soda—Prices have stiffened 
slightly on a fairly active market. Quo- 
tations are 2.15c. per lb. for spot nitrate, 
and 2.20c. per lb. for future deliveries. 

Sulphur—Messrs. Parsons & Pettit, 
New York, report the importation by them 
on Aug. 7 of 1000 tons best unmixed 
seconds, Sicilian crude sulphur. 





Petroleum 


Production of petroleum in the Dutch 
East Indies for the quarter ended March 
31 was 145,142 metric tons; a decrease 
of 48,632 tons from the first quarter of 
last year. 


RIMINING STOCKS| $ 


New York, Aug. 16—The week on the 
Stock Exchange was marked by a de- 
cided break on Saturday, followed by 
firmness and slight recovery on Monday. 
However, the general average of mining 
stocks is distinctly lower than last week, 
with no special features. 

There was marked activity in Houston 
Oil during the week, pending further de- 
velopments in the reorganization scheme. 
The readjustment board met in New 
York on Monday afternoon; the plan at 
present approved by the directors calls 
for the common stockholders to sur- 
render 20 per cent. of their holdings, and 
the preferred holders to give up 10 per 
cent. of their accrued dividends. The 
common stockholders bitterly oppose this, 
and it is evident that the readjustment 
committee will have hard work to recon- 
cile them to it. 

Boston, Aug. 15—Naturally nothing 
could be expected of copper shares with 
the Wall Street list in its present unset- 
tled condition. There has been some 
forced liquidation in this group of stocks, 
but it was caused by seliing to protect 
railroad and industrial stocks, which are 
being carried on margin account. 

There has been some recovery from 
the low prices quoted, but the market 
lacks stamina and leadership. Calumet 
& Hecla broke $37 to a new low of $403, 
but recovery to $420 has since followed. 

As a matter of fact it has been the 
better class of securities that have suf- 
fered the worst. Calumet & Arizona 
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broke $5 to a low of $49, Copper Range 
$4.25 to $54.75, North Butte the same 
amount to $26.75, Osceola $5 to $92, Su-°* 
perior Copper $3.50 to $24, U. S. Smelt- 
ing common $3 to $33, Wolverine $6 to 
$103, American Zinc $3 to $24.50, and 
Amalgamated $3 to $61. Hancock fell 





COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds 






















Company May June July 
Alaska shipments.} 3,092,000) .........] ...-.s-- 
Anaconda........ -.| 22,100,000) 21,850,000} 21,900,000 
Arizona, Ltd....... 2,800,000) 2,700,000) ......... 
Balaklala .......... WE fac cdo deh Andawre coins 
Copper Queen...... 7,140,196} 7,088,862) 6,373,062 
Calumet & Ariz....| 3,854,000) 3,656,000) 4,394,000 
Detroit............-| 1,709,530| 1,732,692] 1,590,357 
East Butte..........| 1,135,000 | ee . 
Nevada Con........] 5,277,355) 5,307,400} ......... 
Old Dominion......} 2,363,000) 1,907,000} 2,114,000 
Shannon......<« eee-| 1,229,760} 1,098,000} 1,150,000 
South Utah......... 318,350 BOONES kc ooscexe 
United Verde*..... 3,000,000} 3,000,000} 3,000,000 
Utah Copper Co....| 8,391,879] 7,908,685) ......... 
Lake Superior*....| 19,000,000} 19,800,000} ......... 
Non-rep. mines*...| 10,188,000) 14,625,000) ......... 

Total production.| 92,577,496} 91,673,500] ......... 
Imports, bars, etc..} 19,481,190} 22,348,964) ... 
Total blister..... 112,058,686 114,022,464) ......... 
Imp. in ore & matté}] 6,801,365) 4,744,912) ......... 
ee 118,860,051 119,767,375) ....... we 
Brit. Col. Cos. : | 
British Col. Coppe1 ew) ree cccccccce 
CE Si aiis cc tenses DE Nesenxadedl adasawees 
Mexican Cos. : | 
De nies peakindeas 2,411,500) 2,315,040) ........- 
COMBO 6c ccccsccc: 4,098,000, 3,462,000} ......... 
Moctezuma........ 2,403,583) 2,071,960) 2,340,404 
Other Foreign: 
Cape Cop., 8. Africa] 1,001,280) .......0.] cccccccss 
Spassky, Russia.... TOE BOO) ccccscccc eowccece 
Exports from : | 
7 ee ee+--| 7,392,000) . 3,960,000] 7,168,000 
Australia...... << 11,088,000) 7,168,000} 7,056,000 
| 





Figures are reports received from com- 
panies, unless otherwise stated. Boleo copper 
does not come to American refiners. 

*Estimated. 





STATISTICS OF COPPER 





















United 
Deliveries, | Deliveries 
Month, eee. Domestic. |for Export. 
WEE, 1000. ..4.2 118,370,003} 56,708,175 | 59,407,167 
WEERic<s< eseeee| 127,803,618] 67,731,271 | 61,831,780 
ec cewcawns 119,519,983} 64,501,018 | 75,106,496 
Me inset apace dedvare 126,469,284) 67,814,172 | 68,186,912 
Milisataaedaceses 119,353,463} 60,801,992 | 67,424,316 
Renee oeee 123,339,219} 43,594,018 | 88,104,075 
Year 1910... .|1,452,122,120) 749,426,542 | 722,431,494 
Bese eee| 115,696,591] 42,078,567 | 53,208,739 
Dive caneéanenne 109,828,297} 50,518,998 | 45,111,019 
III. emt 130,532,080} 66,080,789 | 59,U81,127 
> ee 118,085,223) 52,407,650 | 62,129,599 
Wlacscnaarennaews 126,962,544| 64,543,963 | 61,978,557 
Wiiewecaskataes 124,554,312) 61,655,561 | 71,460,519 
Wiliecseves ---+-l+ 112,167,934) 56,982,582 | 74,880,658 


VISIBLE STOCKS. 


United 
States. 





Europe, Total. 


170,640,678 | 222,320,000 | 392,960,675 


Beeacvecoueuce 168,881,245 | 218,444,800 | 387,326,046 
a ++| 148,793,714 | 211,276,800 | 360,070,519 
Bibs cesaseee oes 139,261,914 | 198,060,800 | 337,322,711 
PER eetenesen es 130,389,069 | 193,200,000 | 323,589,095 
By WP ac<esenicns 122,030,195 | 236,629,120 | 358,649,373 
ae eeee-| 142,439,490 | 236,992,000 | 379,431,134 
0 eee| 156,637,770 | 233,385,600 | 390,023,009 
EV cece ocescsites 162,007,934 | 223,014,400 | 385,022,434 
Wisvece eecccccce 165,555,908 | 212,284,800 | 377,840,708 
Wake 165,995,932 | 202,540,800 | 368,536,732 
WEE. 157,434,164 195,932,800 | 353,366,964 
WRERineids cess 137,738,858 | 191,891,840 | 329,630,698 


Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U.S, 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. From Jan. 
1, 1911, stocks at Hamburg and Rotterdam 
are included in the visible stocks for Europe. 








$4.25 to $20, East 
$11.25, and Lake $4.25 to $29. 

Curb prices also show a lower level, 
although Rhode Island Coal spurted al- 
most $1 today to $2.62. 
made a new low at 70c., which is ahout 
what there is in the company’s treasury. 


Butte $1.87% 








New York | St. Louis 
Davis-Daly 


March....... 





a... 
BURY snwecasss 
August ...... 


Assessments 


ene! | Sale 
sessing 

Arlington, Td seeeeeeseeee: | 
» N@V....- ceccceveve 
Bonanza Mountain, Ida.... 
Calumet, [da@...cce--eevees 
Cedar Creek, Ida...... 
Challenge, N@V...cee-seoesee/AUg. 
ecccccocccs(JUly 
Copper King, Ida........-.-- 
Crown Point, N@v.......--- 
Dalmatia, Ida.... 
Douglas, Ltd., 
Ida. Copper, 
Iron Mask, [da......e-.eeeee/AUg. 
June 15 evan ones 








a1 Aug. 2 $0. 10 November... 








New York and St. Louis, cents per 


, pounds sterling per long. ton. 





SPELTER 














Pretoria, Ida 6 
Seven Troughs Mon., Utah./Aug. 
Sierra Nevada, Nev.. 
Spider, Utah........0++++++-/Aug. 
onebre coens es de, 
Utah Ideal, Utah...........|/Sept. 
Utah United tence Utah.|/ 
Victoria, Mich.. 
Wabash, Utat 
Yankee Con., Utah 


eevcceejaguly 21j/Aug. 
Torino, Ida.... 
--...jAug. 21 


Aug. 12/Sept. 
Aug. 18|Sept. 








Monthly Average Prices of Metals 





WOME. cccces 








York and St. 
London, pounds sterling per 




















January. ea il 750 52.375 PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG 





5s 
- 


RTEE.c 2-20 51. Bessemer | Basic 


MAY .cce-coee a2 





' 1910 | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 
52.912} Rosie 2358 |= | 




















November... 


March.......! 
December...|5 5 

















fine ounce; 
- standard ounce. 

















NEW YORK 








STOCK ~ QUOTATIONS 


COLO.SPRINGS Aug. 15 


Name of Comp. | Bid. 





Electrolytic 








SALT LAKE 


Name of Comp. 

















Beck Tunnel... . 
Cripple Cr’k Con.. Black Jack 


April ...0..00 





Nhe te nw 


Doe tor Jack Pot. 

Elkton Con. 
Ei Paso... eceve 
PEE cn ciuvveeec 
Gold Dollar... 
Gold Sovereign... 


Cedar Talisman.. 
Colorado Mining. 
Columbus Con... 
Daly Judge 
Grand Central.... 
Iron Blossom.... 


DUO cbenix cue 


A eee oe 
PB oon sented 


» 
2 
2: 
2: 
2 
2 


_— 


SOE FO. swscccscs | 
Jennie Sample... 


Lower Mammoth. 
Mason Valley 














Moon Anchor Noveda Hills.... 


, York quotations, 


r ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, 


Marty McKinney.. 


Pharmacist. Silver King Coal’ D) 





Vindicator.,...... 
AT NEW YORK 











TORONTO 











Name of Comp. Name of Comp. 








Pearl Lake 
Hudson Bay.... Poreu, Gold. 
Temiskaming .. 


BN ie onnsue Wettlaufer-Lor. 


Preston E.D...... 
West Dome....... 
Standard... .r.cc.e| fe 
Canada...... oven 20 





Dome Exten...... ‘ 
Coronation. ....... 


Prices are in cents per pound. 





ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


a 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Name of Comp. | Clg. | 


COMSTOCK STOCKS| 


Alta ..... cece cooe| $.06 
OS re 5 

Best & Belcher... 
Caledonia........ 
Challenge Con.... 
GRRE 00s 000000 


Confidence, 


Con. Virginia..... 
Crown Point...... 
Gould & Curry.... 
Hale & Norcross.. 
BOORIOOR 6606200050 
Occidental.. ..cce- 
SPAN sks seee ade 
SPVSTINGR, cccccases 
eee 
DN cen cah ss 60% 
Sierra Nevada.... 
Union Con.... es. 
Yellow Jacket.... 


N. ¥Y. EXCH. Aug. 


“Name of Comp. 


Amalgamated... 


Am. Agri. Chem.. 
Am.Sm.&Ref.,com 
Am. Sm.& Retf., pf. 
Anaconda......... 


Batopilas Min. 


BethlehemSteel pf. 


eee 


Comstoc k Tunnel. 

Federal M.& S., pf. 

Goldfield Con..... 
Great Nor., ore ctf. 
Homestake ....... 
Miami Copper... 

Nat’nalLead,com. 
National Lead, pf. 
Nev. Consol...... 
Pittsburg Coal, pf. 
OE ae | 
Republicl&S,com 

Republic 1&8, pf. 
SlossSheffi’d,com. 
Sloss Shetftield, pf 

Tennessee Copper 
Utah Copper...... 
U.S. Steel, com.. 
U. S. Steel, pf.... 
Va. Car. Chem,,.. 


Aug. Li 
Name of Comp. | 


N. Y¥. CURB 


Barnes King......|{.1 
Braden Copper... 
B. C. Copper...... 
Buffalo Mines-::: 
3utte & Vipond,. 
Butte Coalition... 
Calumet & Mont.. ¢ 
Cobalt Central....| 
Con. Ariz Sm..... 
Davis-Daty........ 
i, See : 
Florence......... | 


Giroux. os ie 
Greene ( ( ‘ananea.. 


Greenwater.......| 
Guanajuato......!| 
Guerrero ...... 0%. 
Guggen. Exp..... 


Inspiration ..... 


Internat. Ss. & R.. 
Merr LAKS. ... 60. 
La Rose..... sabeee 
McKinley-Dar-Sa. 
Min. Co. of A. new 
Moneta Porc,..... 
Mont Shoshone... 
Nev. Utah M.&3. 
New Baltic....... | 
Nipissing Mines. || 
Ohio Copper... .. 
Pacific Sm. & M,. 
Precious == jaauatee 


Ray Central . 


Red Warrior...... | 
South Utah M.&S. 

Standard Oil ..... 
Stewart..... eocces| 
OUIOOIE . o000. 05% 
Tonopah Ex...... 
Tri-Bullion....... 
ER a civews.as 
Union Mines ..... 
Yukon Gold ......! 


LONDON 


Name of (om 





Camp Bird ,.. £1 
110 


Dolores 


eee 
Esperanza ...| 116 ¢ 
Mexico Mines| 7 2 
Oroville ......| 0 5 
Stratton’sInd,.! 0 1 
Tomboy ......| 019 3 





18 | |Argonaut.. 






August 19, 191] 


Name of Comp. 





MISC. NEV. & CAL. 


BOIMORE. 6005 cccs 
Jim Butler....... 
MacNamara...... 
MIGWOT . oc cecccs 
Mont.-Tonopah . 
|\Nor th Star........ 
|West End Con.... 
LASIAMER..0.0. ccee cc 
ee 
|C.0.D. C WR Séek ones 
\Comb. Frac...... 
|Jumbo ene 
Ds cee new. 
‘Silver Pick.. 

St. eo 
| |Tramps Con...... 








a 


e 


te = p+ 
ae OI 
sear 


+ 


ae 

+++ 
- &#@ Re oe 
Sa Bae aN 


a 


oe 


+$44 
5 Se et te 


++ 
te 


+++ 


| |Bunker HAM 00 137 7°00 


4, |Cent. Eureka. 
\So. Eureka.. 


BOSTON EXCH. Aug. 15 


| Name of Comp. 


Adventure... 
Algomah ......... 
REPL, ices naens 
Am. Zinc... 
Arcadian ......... 
Arizona Com,.,.. 
AGIANUG 50s cccoes 
Bonanza. ° 
Boston & Corbin . 
Butte & Balak... 
Calumet & Ariz . 
Calumet & Hecla. 
Centennial ....... 
Con. Mercur...... 
Copper Range....| 
Daly-West........| 
East Butte _.,.... 
PEAMRIIR . cvcve. se 
Granvy,...... coos 
Hancock ..cc.0c. 
Hedley Gold...... 
Helvetia.....ccee. 
SRGIBDS ...cceess 
Isle Royale....... 
Keweenaw ....... 


Michigan......... 
MORRUE éxccccvese 
New Arcadian.... 
North Butte...... 
North Lake....... 
SRI 5 0000 5% 
Old Dominion.... 
Le 
ee 
SPEOT océscccctes 
Shannon ....,.... 
Shattuck-Ariz. 

BUDOTIO? o660 +0000 
Superior & Bost, . 
Tamarack ......;. 
Trinity..... ceccee 
TMOMMIANG 6066050 
U.S. Smelting.... 
U.S. Smelt’g, pf.. 
Utah Apex,...... 
DORR COR.....000. 
OTE .t0ss0eans 
Wf 
WOLVOTING. ....0<00 
We PROS 6 aciccses 





BOSTON CURB Aug. = 


Name of Comp. 
Ahmeek.... «..00 
Bingham Mines... 

soston Ely...se.. 
Boswyocolo ...... 
Cactus. ...cceecsss 
CAIAVOTAS ..c..-- 
United Verde Ext. 
Chief Coms ..2... 
COrbin.....sccce eore 
Cortes ..coccecces . 
Crown Reserve... 
First Nat. Cop.... 
Live Oak .ccccees. 
Mazatan..-.-2.--| 
Mazatan..... cece 

Nat'l Mine & Ex. ° 
Ne vada-Douglas. 
ONECO ..ccccece coe 
Raven Copper.... 
Bhode Island Coal 
San Antonio.....- 
South Lake..... eo 
Trethewey.....++- 
United Zine, pfd.. 
Vulture..... cooces 
Yuma,....cceseeee 


a ee 
|| ¢bhast quotation. 





Aug. 15 


